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WOMAN’S SPHERE. 





BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





Talk not to me of woman’s sphere, 
Nor point with Scripture text a sneer, 
Nor wrong the manliest saint of all 
By doubts, if he were here, that Paul 
Would own the heroines who have lent 
Grace to truth’s stern arbitrament! 


Strong minded is she? Better so 
Than dulness set for sale or show, 

A household folly capped and belled, 
In fashion’s dance of puppets beld, 
Or poor pretence of womanhood, 
Whose formal flavorless platitude 

Is warranted from all offence 

Of robust meaning’s violence. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. Cleveland’s election and the return 
of the National Democratic party to power 
is the event of the week. How this 
momentous change will affect the interests 
of woman suffrage remains to be seen. 
Mr. Cleveland’s record is not unfriendly 
to woman suffrage. As governor of New 
York, he repeatedly signed bills giving 
women the right to vote on local ques- 
tions. On the other hand, the Democratic 
party, as a whole, has shown itself less 
favorable to woman suffrage than the 
Republican party. But, for the present, 
woman suffrage is more likely to win its 
victories in State Legislatures than in 
Congress. 

ee eee 

One thing is clear. Woman suffragists 
should preserve toward political parties 
the same attitude which the parties hold 
towards woman suffrage. If in any State, 
as in Wyoming, one party espouses suf- 
frage with sufficient power to make its 
action effective, that party should then 
and there have our support. But as a 
rule it is the man and not the party whom 
we should favor or oppose. His views on 
woman suffrage and not his political affili- 
ations are the important point. 

=F. aie an 


The statement going the rounds of the 
papers that this year in Wyoming women 
voted for a President of the United States 
for the first time, is a mistake. Women 
voted at the first three presidential elec- 
tions in New Jersey. The Quaker element 
was strong in old New Jersey,and,through 
the influence of a Quaker preacher, the 
convention that framed the constitution 
under which New Jersey came into the 
Union substituted for the words ‘‘male 
freeholders” in the provincial charter, 
the words ‘‘all inhabitants worth forty 
pounds.” Under this constitution, tax- 
paying women and tax-paying negroes 
voted. But the tax-paying women were 
most of them Federalists, and at the pres- 
idential election of 1800 they voted for 
Adams against Jefferson, and were said 
to have carried the State in his favor. 
Consequently, as soon as a Democratic 
Legislature came into power, it abol- 
ished the property qualification, and at 
the same time excluded from suffrage the 
tax-paying women and tax-paying ne- 
groes, decreeing that suffrage should be 
limited to **white male” citizens. Charges 





were also made that male voters had ‘‘re- 
peated,” by disguising themselves as 
women, and by blackening their faces to 
personate negroes ; but probably not much 
credit is to be given to these reports. The 
real reason for disfranchising the women 
was that they had voted the Federal 
ticket. But it is worth remembering now, 
while so many pleasant things are being 
said in the papers about the voting of the 
Wyoming women, that the first president 
of the United States who was elected in 
part by women’s votes was not Grover 
Cleveland, but George Washington. 


+o —_— 


The large vote by which the municipal 
woman suffrage bill passed the Vermont 
House of Representatives, of 149 to 83, 
had been preceded by much hard work on 
the part of Vermont women. The papers 
report that ‘‘numerous petitions were pre- 
sented, praying for municipal suffrage. 
The petitions were artistically got up, 
and tied with orange-colored ribbon.” 


———_—~or 


The Congregationalist quotes with ap- 
proval a ‘Texas paper which lately as- 
sured its readers that ‘a man might pos- 
sibly favor woman suffrage and yet at last 
find a welcome at the gate of heaven.” 
This will be comforting to the friends of 
Curtis and Whittier. 

emai 

We have received the prospectus and 
report of Wimodaughsis. An abstract 
will be given next week. 
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At the coming session of Parliament, 
Viscount Wolmer (Liberal-Unionist) will 
introduce in the House of Commons a 
woman suffrage bill, which is expected to 
receive a large vote from both Conserva- 
tive and Liberal members. 


—_———~+or—_—_———- 


Wyoming women generally went for 
Harrison. They remember that it 
was a Republican administration which, 
against strong opposition, admitted the 
Territory as a State, with a clause in its 
constitution guaranteeing equal rights to 
women. 

The New York Nation affirms that 
‘there has been during this period a most 
gratifying advance in the important mat- 
ter of street-cleaning, and that the clean- 
liness of the city has been vastly improved 
during the past six months as compared 
with the previous three years and six 
months.” It adds that ‘‘the primary 
credit for this great reform belongs to 
private citizens, and most of all to a public- 
spirited woman; but Mrs. Kinnicutt her- 
self is the first to acknowledge that the 
Tammany Commissioner of Public Works, 
and still more the ''ammany Street-Clean- 
ing Commissioner (Mr. Brennan), have 
administered the new system with vigor 
and success. The streets of New York 
are undoubtedly clean now, and Tammany 
has, for the first time, some excuse for 
‘pointing with pride’ to the cleanliness of 
the municipality.” 

eiiiesceies 


The 20th Congress of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe president. will meet in 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 15—17. The fol- 
lowing topics will be treated: ‘Ethics 
and Limits of Art,” Sarah Wool Moore; 
‘The General Outlook of Affairs in the 
Americas,” Mrs. Louise Benson; ‘*About 
Kindergartens, ” Miss Sallie Fairchild; 
“The Effect of Immigration on the Health 
of the Nation,” Ella V. Mark, M. D.; ‘*A 
Talk on Art,” Ednah D. Cheney; ‘‘The 
Limits of Self-Sacrifice,’’ Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell; ‘‘Parliamentary Law 
as a Science and an Art,” Martha J. 
Strickland ; ‘‘Individualism in Education,” 
Mrs. Harriet R. Putnam; ‘Pessimism 
and Optimism as Factors in Social Prog- 
ress,” Julia Ward Howe; ‘**The Photo- 
graphic Novel,”’ Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well; ‘‘The Education of European and 
American Girls,” Jaue Bancroft Robin- 
son, Ph. D., and ‘Does the Modern Hu- 
mane Treatment of Criminals Tend to 
Increase Crime?” Dr. Adele S. Hutchinson. 


a ee 
COLLEGE GIRLS IN POLITICS. 


A debate on *‘The Issues of the Present 
Campaign” was held between the Repub- 
lican and Democratic clubs of Vassar Col- 
lege. An election was held on Saturday, 
Nov. 5, in which only those who had reg- 
istered could take part. There was a poll- 








ing place in each corridor, with inspectors | 
in charge, and no girl could vote except | 


in her own corridor. 
majority was 96. 

The Wellesley girls have held Republi- 
can, Democratic and Prohibition rallies, 
and on election day, Nov. 8, several mem- 
bers of the Agara Society had charge of 
the polls in the chapel, and every mem- 
ber of the college, with the various argu- 
ments of the different political parties 
ringing in her ears, was cordially asked 
to record her vote under the Australian 


The Republican 





system. F. M. A. 


— 


lla 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


At the recent General Convention Con- 
ference of the Universalist church at 
Buffalo, N. Y., Rev. Amanda Deyo, of 
Scranton, Pa., made an address on the 
relations of the church and our Republic, 
in which she said: ‘*A factor in the work 
is the recognizing of woman—of Mother- 
hood as well as Fatherhood—asa co-helper, 
and our colleges are awake to the impera- 
tive call.”” Mrs. Deyo’s allusion to the 
women called forth approving words from 
Prof. Gardner, of Poughkeepsie, and 
from Rev. Mr. Beardsley, who said that 
the women preachers in the Pennsylvania 
Mission had wrought faithfully and well. 

Madame Loyson, wifeof Pére Hyacinthe, 
occupied the opening minutes of the Chi- 
cago Ministers’ Meeting not long ago. Mad- 
ame Loyson‘s appeal is for sympathy and 
aid in the movement in France to form a 
federation of evangelical forces there toco- 
operate in taking the gospel to the thirty- 
two millions of Frenchmen who are neither 
Protestants nor Catholics. 

Important action was taken by the Phil- 
adelphia (Penn.) Baptist Association at 
its last annual meeting, Oct. 4-6. For 185 
years, this Association has consisted of 
men only, and on several occasions women 
delegates sent by the churches have been 
refused admission. After a spirited dis- 
cussion, the Association declined to enter- 
tain a motion insisting upon male dele- 
gates, and by a vote of sixty-eight to 
three decided that it shall be left to the 
discretion of the churches what delegates 
they shall send, and that the delegates 
sent by them shall be recognized and re- 
ceived by the Association. 

The evening meeting of the fall session 
of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Presbytery was 
principally devoted to the discussion of 
admitting women to the diaconate, and, 
to the surprise of the more conservative 
members, the vote in favor of admitting 
them stood 23 to 10. 

Mrs. Van Cott, the Methodist evangel- 
ist, is holding revival meetings in the 
State of New York. Her time is fully 
taken until next spring, largely in the 
West and on the Pacific coast, and she is 
already making engagements for next 
fall. 

At the meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Liberal Conference held last month, 
Rev. Lila Frost-Sprague read a paper on 
‘*What women may do for our cause in 
the South.” Asa result of the paper and 
discussion, it is proposed to bring the 
women of the Southern Unitarian churches 
together in some kind of a sympathetic 
union. . 

Women are becoming active in the Con- 
gregational church. There are four in 
New York who preach, and all very 
acceptably. Two are regularly in charge 
of churches and are ordained. The first, 
Rev. Annis F. Eastman, has a wide repu- 
tation as a speaker, lecturer and preacher, 
and is pastor at West Bloomfield. The 
second, Rev. Juanita Breckenridge, is a 
graduate of Oberlin College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary, thoroughly fitted for her 
profession, and is the successor of Mrs. 
Eastman at Brookton. Mrs. H.E. Gurney, 
now supplying temporarily in Philadel- 
phia, and Mrs. Ethan Curtis preach occa- 
sionally, when called upon for such ser- 
vice. At the request of the church offi- 
cials, Mrs. Curtis recently supplied the 
pulpit of Dr. E. N. Packard, New York 
City, in the absence of the pastor. All 
are described as women of refinement and 
culture, and able to interest and instruct 
congregations. Mrs. Clara L. Buell has 
accepted a call to Gaylord, Mich. The 
First Church in Everett,Mass., has elected 
six deaconesses. F. M. A. 


+> 
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The death is announced of Hon. Edward 
Eldridge, President of the Washington 
State Woman Suffrage Association. Judge 
Eldridge was an able jurist and a strong 
friend of equal rights for women, and 
made a fine argument for suffrage in the 
constitutional convention. His death will 








be felt as a great loss. 


WHITTIER AND CURTIS. 


Amid the general and heartfelt grief | 
which attends the passing away of the | 
poet Whittier and of George William Cur- | 
tis, there is one class of people who have | 
an especial cause fur mourning, and for | 
tears of affectionate pride as well as deep 
regret. I mean the woman suffragists. 

From the very beginnings of the woman’s 
rights movement (which Garrison himself 





J. G. WHITTIER. 
characterized as greater and more far- 
reaching than that against slavery) it has 
really numbered among its supporters 
many of the noblest and most typical of 
American men, several of the highest and 
most spiritual of American poets and 
thinkers. 

It has been in defiance of the facts that 
women whom such men delighted to 
honor have been so cruelly and so con- 
stantly misrepresented as unfeminine. If 
any man may truly comprehend “the 
eternally womanly,” it is the poet of pure 
and religious spirit. 

The sweetness of nature, the extremely 
retiring and almost timid personal de- 
meanor of Mr. Whittier, would not have 
ill beseemed the most sheltered of women. 
Yet who shall deny to him the meed of 
utmost courage, of a manly soul anda 
peculiarly intense patriotism ? 

And in his later years, asin his earlier, 
he desired that his country should— 


“Call her daughters forth to share 
‘Lhe rights and duties pledged to all.” 





GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


In Mr. Curtis, a public speaker of emi- 
nence, and a man who shrank from no 
proper publicity, there was still to be seen 
an exquisite refinement, delicacy of per- 
ception in many a varied field, and a poetic 
sensibility as rare as his political sense. 

By his dispassionate and educated judg- 
ment of the stern realities of politics, as 
well as by his loving appreciation of all 
gentle forms of literature and of life, he 
was qualified far beyond most men to give 
a reason for the faith that was in him re- 
garding the duties of patriotic women. 
And from first to last he stood with the 
woman suffragists. 

Forever will the names of Whittier and 
Curtis be honored in the annals of this 
reform, which has not yet reached its 





apotheosis. ADELAIDE A. CLAFLIN. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. MARTHA N. McKay, of Indian- 
apolis, is to write the monograph on the 
Literary Associations of Indiana for the 
series now in preparation for the Indiana 


| educational exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


Mrs. WARREN, wife of the late Dr. 
Israel P. Warren, who had for several 
years been his editorial associate, will 
assume the editorial charge of the Maine 
Christian Mirror, and it will go on with- 
out any change. 

Mrs. LUELLA COOL, one of the leading 
dentists of San Francisco, has been given 
charge of the dentistry at Stanford Uni- 
versity. She will devote one day each 
week to it, her large practice not permit- 
ting her to give more. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD was re- 
elected president of the National W. C. 
T. U., at its recent annual meeting in 
Denver. She received 333 votes out of a 
total of 338. All the other officers were 
likewise re-elected. A strong woman suf- 
frage resolution was passed, and the great 
meeting seems to have been virtually a 
suffrage convention. 

Miss HELEN RICHARDSON lately ad- 
dressed the Boston Congregational Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, giving an account of the 
Industrial Home for Women in Bombay, 
India, which she has established and 
maintained for six years, largely at her 
own expense. She is trying to raise 
$30,000 for additional buildings. 

Lucy Boortn, General Booth’s youngest 
daughter, is about to go to India to be at 
the head of the work among the women of 
that dark land. Likeall the women of the 
Salvation Army in India, she will go 
among the native women in their own 
costume, and live in the same manner that 
they do. ‘ 

Miss Scorr is a sanitary engineer 
in London, England. She appears to be 
a woman of varied knowledge, as she has 
received certificates for music, art, hy- 
giene, divinity, physiology and sanitary 
science. She is a lecturer on domestic 
economy and hygiene at the Wordworth 
College, London, and gives discourses on 
the same subjects at the meetings of the 
National Health Society. 

CouNTEsS L1, wife of the Chinese states- 
man, Li Hung Chang, was a remarkably 
progressive woman. She had much in- 
fluence in State matters, and was the 
trusted adviser of the Empress Dowager. 
Because of a cure performed by a medical 
missionary, she built a hospital for his 
use, and bore all the expenses herself. It 
was due to her influence that in many 
imperial edicts all molestation of Christian 
work has been forbidden. Her recent 
death is a great loss. 

Mrs. MARTHA SEWALL CURTIS gave a 
practical talk on ‘‘Stenography and Type- 
writing as an Occupation for Women,” at 
the Woman’s Department of the Me- 
chanics’ Fair, Oct. 29. The increasing 
interest in this profession makes it a very 
profitable subject for the consideration of 
women everywhere. Mrs. Curtis will give 
this lecture before Women’s Clubs and 
Leagues desiring the same, on a limited 
number of dates. Her address is 30 Con- 
gress Street, Boston. 

Mrs. A. B. NICKELS, of Laredo, Tex., 
makes a business of cultivating cacti. 
She has several acres devoted to these 
curious plants, of which she has more 
than a hundred different varieties. In 
the hot, dry climate of Texas, few green- 
houses are required for this business, and 
most of the plants are grown out of doors. « 
The little water needed is supplied by 
irrigating ditches, and an awning protects 
them, when necessary, from the too great 
heat of the sun. But few of the cacti are 
raised from seed, and the new specimens 
are hunted and brought in by native 
Mexicans for a small compensation. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE EMERSON BROWN, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, will give an address at 
the Women’s Headquarters at the Me- 
chanics’ Fair in this city next Monday, 
which will be “Club Women’s Day.” 
There will be a symposium of ten-minute 
speeches by well known club workers. 
The formation of a State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for Massachusetts will be 
discussed, and some action may be taken. 
Maine and Indiana already have such Fed- 
erations, and the officers of the Maine 
State Federation will be present. Mrs. 
E. M. H. Merrill, president of the N. E. 
Women’s Press Association, is chairman 
for the day, and all club women are in- 
vited. Speaking from 11 to 1. 
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EMINENT OPINIONS OF WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


In the administration of a State, neither 
& Woman as a woman nor a Man as a man 
has any special functions, but the gifts 
are equally diffused in both sexes.— Plato. 


I go for all sharing the privileges of the 
overnment who assist in bearing its bur- 
ens, by no means excluding women.— 

Abraham Lincoln. 


In the progress of civilization, woman 
suffrage is sure to come.— Charles Sumner. 


Justice is on the side of woman suffrage. 
— William H. Seward. 


I think there will be no end to the good 
that will come by woman’s suffrage, on 
the elected, on elections, on government, 
and on woman herself. — Chief - Justice 
Chase. 


Woman’s suffrage is undoubtedly com- 
ing, und 1 for one expect a great deal of 
= to result from it.—Henry Wadsworth 

ngfellow. 


For over forty years I have not hesi- 
tated to declare my conviction that jus- 
tice and fair dealing, and the democratic 
principles of our government, demand 
equal rights and privileges of citizenship, 
irrespective of sex. I have not been able 
to see any good reason for denying the 
ballot to women.—J. G@. Whittier. 


I take it America never gave any better 
oe to the world than the safety of 
etting every human being have the power 
of protection in its own hands. I claim it 
for woman. The moment she has the 
ballot, I shall think the cause is won.-— 
Wendell Phillips. 


You ask my reasons for believing in 
women’s suffrage. It seems to me almost 
self-evident, an axiom, that every house- 
holder and tax-payer ought to have a voice 
in the expenditure of the money we pay, 
including, as this does, interests the most 
vital to a human being.—Florence Night- 
ingale, 


To have a voice in choosing those b 
whom one is governed is a means of self- 
protection due to every one. Under what- 
ever conditions, and within whatever lim- 
its, men are admitted to the suffrage, there 
is not a shadow of justification for not ad- 
mitting women under the same.—John 
Stuart Mill. 


Suppose, for the sake of argument, we 
accept the inequality of the sexes as one 
of nature’s immutable laws; call it a fact 
that women are inferior to men in mind, 
morals and physique. Why should this 
settle or materially affect the subject of so- 
called Woman’s Rights? Would not this 
very inferiority be a reason why every 
advantage should be given to the weaker 
sex, not only for its own good, but for 
the highest development of the race?— 
Huzley. 

I am in favor of woman suffrage.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


With all my head, and with all my 
heart, I believe in woman suftrage.— Zliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. 


It is very cheap wit that finds it so droll 
that a woman should vote. ... If the 
wants, the passions, the vices, are allowed 
a full vote, through the hands of a half- 
brutal, intemperate population, I think it 
but fair that the virtues, the aspirations, 
should be allowed a full voice as an offset, 
through the purest of the people.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


The correct principle is that women are 
not only justified, but exhibit the most 
exalted virtue, when they enter on the 
concerns of their country, of humanity, 
and of their God.—John Quincy Adams. 


I am highly gratified with the late dem- 
onstration in the Senate on the question 
of female suftrage.— Hon. George W. 
Julian. 


When we seriously attempt to show 
that a woman who pays taxes ought not 
to have a voice iv the manner in which the 
taxes are expended, that a woman whose 
property and liberty and person are con- 
trolled by the Jaws should have no voice 
in framing those laws, it is not easy. If 
women are fit to rule in monarchies, it is 
difficult to say why they are not qualified 
to vote in a republic.—Hon. H. B. An- 
thony, R. I. 


If prayer and womanly influence are do- 
ing so much for God by indirect methods, 
how shall it be when that electric force is 
brought to bear through the battery of 
the ballot-box ?— Frances E. Willard. 


The true-family is the type of the State. 
It is the absence of the feminine from the 
conduct of the governments of the earth 
that makes them more or less savage. ‘The 
State is now in a condition of half orphan- 
age. ‘There are fathers of the State, but 
no mothers.—Rev. Samuel J. May. 


Just as woman in literature, both as 
authoress and as audience, has effected a 
radical reform, an elimination of the ob- 
scenity and harshness from literature and 
art, so woman in the State will avail to 
eliminate the rigors of law, and much of 
the corruption in politics that now pre- 
vails.— Professor Wm. T. Harris. 


If the principle on which we founded 
our government is true, that taxation must 
not be without representation, and if 
women hold property and are taxed, it 
follows that women should be represented 
in the State by their votes. . . . I think 
the State can no more afford to dispense 
with the votes of women in its affairs than 
the family.— Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


When you were weak and I was strong, 
I toiled for you. Now you are strong and 
Iam weak. Because of my work for you, 
Task your aid. I ask the ballot for my- 
self and my sex. As I stood by you, I 
pray you stand by me and mine.—Clara 
Barton to the Soldiers. 


Voting would increase the intelligence 
of women, and be a powerft! stimulus to 
female education. It would cnable women 


- to protect their own industrial, social, 





moral and educational rights... . Wo- 
man’s vote would be to vices in our 
great cities what the lightning is to the 
oak. ...I1 believe that this reform is 
coming, and that it will come to stay.— 
Joseph Cook. 


I leave it to others to speak of suffrage 
as aright or a cope A I speak of it as 
aduty. ... What right have you women 
to leave all this work of caring for the 
country with men? Is it not your country 
as well as theirs? Are not your children 
to live in it after you are gone? And are 
you not bound to contribute whatever 
faculty God has given you to make it and 
keep it a pure, safe and happy land?— 
James Freeman Clarke. 


It is difficult to choose names when the 
list is so long, but it is right to mention 
among the distinguished women who have 
been with this movement from the outset, 
the names of Mrs. Somerville,Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Florence Nightingale, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Miss Anna Swanwick, Miss Cobbe, 
Mrs.Grote, Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray), 
Mary Carpenter and Mrs. Jameson.—Mil- 
licent Garrett Fawcett. 


One principal cause of the failure of so 
many magnificent schemes,social, political, 
religious, which have followed each other 
age after age, has been this: that in al- 
most every case they have ignored the 
rights and powers of one-half the human 
race—viz., women. I believe that politics 
will not go — that society will not go 
right, that religion will not go right, that 
nothing human will ever go right, except 
in so far as woman goes right; and to 
make woman go right she must be put in 
her place, and she must have her rights.— 
Charles Kingsley. 


Woman must be enfranchised. It is a 
mere question of time. She must be a 
slave or an equal; there is no middle 
ground. Admit, in the slightest degree, 
her right to ag og or education, and 
she must have the ballot to protect the 
one and use the other. And there are no 
objections to this, except such as would 
equally hold against the whole theory of 
republican government.— 7. W. Higginson. 


I think women are bound to seek the 
suffrage as a very great means of doing 
good.— Frances Power Cobbe. 


Public spirit, a genuine interest in all 
questions of national or social importance, 
is as essential a part of true womanhood 
as of true manhood; and women ought 
not to be exempt from the duty of vot- 
ing.—Mrs. Charles, Author of ‘* The Schon- 
berg Cotta Family.” 


Everybody feels the justice of the 
Golden Rule, ‘‘Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.”’ Would 
men have women rob them of their ballot? 
No. Then let not men rob women of their 
ballot. ‘(hat isthe Golden Rule put into 
practical form.—Rev. Dr. David Gregg. 


I have never seen an argument against 
woman suffrage that was not flimsy. Men 
are much disposed to exaggerate the diffi- 
culties of voting intelligently, when they 
talk of women voting. By the time a 
public question is ready for the popular 
vote, it has become a very simple ques- 
tion, that requires little more than honesty 
and common sense to vote upon it. If our 
mothers are not fit to vote they ought to 
stop bearing sons.—Geo. W. Cable. 


A woman may vote as a stock-holder 
upon a railroad from one end of the 
country to the other. But if she sells her 
stock, and buys a house with the money, 
she has no voice in the laying out of the 
road before her door, which her house is 
taxed to keep and pay for. Why, in the 
name of good sense, if a responsible 
human being may vote upon specific in- 
dustrial projects, may she not vote upon 
the industrial regulation of the State?— 
George William Curtis. 


I believe that the admission of women 
to the ee is in the line of God’s provi- 
dence, and that it is approved by the spirit 
of the Bible and the experience of his- 
tory.—Rev. William Burnet Wright. 


In quite early life I formed the opinion 
that women ought to vote, because it is 
right, and for the best interests of the 
country. Years of observation and 
thought have strengthened this opinion.— 
Bishop Bowman. 


We need the participation of woman in 
the ballot-box. It is idle to fear that she 
will meet with disrespect or insult at the 
polls. Let her walk up firmly and modest- 
ly to deposit her vote, and if any one ven- 
tures to molest her, the crowd will swal- 
low him up as the whale swallowed Jonah. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 


In re woman suffrage, I know of many 
prejudices against it, but of nothing 
which deserves to be called a reason. The 
reasons are all on the other side.—Pro- 


fessor Borden P. Bowne. 


I believe that the enfranchisement of 
woman would be a direct. benefit both to 
woman herself and to the State.—Rev. 





Charles F. Thwing. 


I fully believe that the time has come 
when the ballot should be given to woman. | 
Both her intelligence and conscience 
would lead her to vote on the side of jus- 
tice and pure morals.— Bishop Hurst. 


I believe that the great vices in our | 
large cities will never be conquered until | 
the ballot is putin the hands of women.— | 
Bishop Simpson. | 


In view of the terrible corruption of our | 
politics, people ask, can we maintain uni- | 
versal suffrage? I say no, not without 
the aid of women.— Bishop Gilbert Haven. 


We have driven our leading opponents 
from one position to another, until there 
is not a thoughtful a pe of woman 
suffrage to be found who is not obliged to 
deny the doctrine which is affirmed in our 
Declaration of Independence.—George F. 
Hoar. 

Any influence I may happen to have is 


gladly extended in favor of woman suf- 
frage.—Lydia Maria Child. 





Why should not women vote? The es- 
sence of all republicanism is that they who 
feel the pressure of the law shall have a 
voice in its enactment.—-Rev. John Pier- 
pont. 


I have not found a respectable reason 
why women should not vote, although I 
have read almost everything that has been 
written on the subject, on both sides.—M. 
J. Savage. 


Every year gives me greater faith in it, 
greater hope of its success, and a more 
earnest wish to use what influence I pos- 
sess for its advancement.—Louisa M. Al- 
cott. 


Those who are ruled by law should have 
the power to say what shall be the laws 
and who the law-makers. Women are as 
much interested in legislation as men, and 
are entitled to representation.— William 
Lloyd Garrison. 


Every argument that can be adduced to 
prove that males should have the right to 
vote, applies with equal force to prove 
that females should possess the same 
right.—Hon. Benjamin F. Wade. 


I believe in woman suffrage because 
women are as integral a part of the com- 
monwealth as men, and have equal social 
rights, and the first of all social rights is 
the right of self-government. I claim it, 
then, simply as a right. After that, I find 
many reasons why it is desirable that the 
right should no longer be withheld by 
prejudice and force, reasons of which the 
purification of the ballot by means of the 
greater activity of conscience with women 
than with men, the advantage of bringing 
to bear on public questions the livelier 
general intelligence arising from the 
superior education of women in the mass 
to that of men in the mass, the enlarge- 
ment and strengthening of women them- 
selves through the exercises of a further 
responsibility, and the right of children 
to inherit from mothers who have had 
complete instead of partial development, 
are not among the least.— Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. 


I believe in the admission of women to 
the full rights of citizenship and share in 
the government, on the express grounds 
that few women keep house so badly or 
with such wastefulness as Chancellors of 
the Exchequer keep the State, and woman- 
ly genius for organization applied to the 
affairs of the nation would be extremely 
economical and _ beneficial. — Theodore 
Parker. 

Laugh as we may, put it aside as a jest 
if we will, keep it out of Congress or polit- 
ical campaigns, still, the woman question 
is rising on our horizon larger than the 
size of a man’s hand; and some solution, 
ere long, that question must find.—James 
A, Garfield. 


— 
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THE LAKE MOHONK HOUSE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Upon reading of the recent interesting 
and fruitful meeting of the Indian Con- 
ference, which is annually held at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., through the courtesy of 
Mr. Albert K. Smiley, the proprietor of 
the Lake Mohonk House, I was reminded 
of what a well-known Boston society 
woman said to me this past summer on my 
going to that place: ‘Oh, that paradise 
on earth!” The remark, which then 
seemed almost an exaggeration, is now 
verified by experience. A hotel] that can 
be a success, both sovially and financially, 
where there is no bar, no cards played, 
and not even dancing allowed as a regular 
evening amusement, holds a unique place 
in the history of hotel life, and commands 
the attention of all who are striving to 
solve the true meaning of a summer vaca- 
tion. 

Situated nearly twelve hundred and 
fifty feet above the sea, near the summit 
of Sky-top (one of the Shawangunk moun- 
tains in Ulster County, New York), with 
lovely paths and some thirty-six miles 
of drives within its domain of three thou- 
sand acres, with picturesque surround- 
ings and fine views, with row-boats for 
the pretty lake and all the comforts that 
kindly service and good farming can pro- 
duce, it delights the eye and refreshes the 
body. But when to all this is added re- 
freshment for the mind in a well-stocked 
library free to all, and two reading-rooms 
containing the chief periodicals of the day, 
with a spirit of freedom and kindliness 
only to be found in the true home, no 
wonder that the house is filled season after 
season with charming people in sympathy 
with the proprietor. ; 

For over twenty years now, Mr. Smiley 
and his twin brother—the proprietor of 
the Minnewaska House, seven miles away 
—have worked in this line of Christian 
endeavor; for is it not such in a world 
where money-making is so often an end, 
not a means for humanenjoyment? They 
have proved that both body and mind are 
more refreshed for winter-work by resting 
in nature’s charms, by companionship 
with good literature and cultivated peo- 
ple, than by any of the fevered amuse- 
ments that intoxicate rather than invigo- 
rate. They have made nature, whom they 
love, the true, loving hostess. Not until 
more summer hotels inspire this feeling 
will the American people get the rest and 
strength they need. Their firm belief that 
religion is the loving handmaid of nature 
gives birth to the short devotional service 
—to which the three hundred guests are 
invited—which preludes each day’s pleas- 
ure. Even the heart unaccustomed to 





such service bows to the sincerity of the 
leader, and unconsciously assimilates the 
refined atmosphere which follows. 

One cannot but feel, in paying the bills 
at this hotel, that the money is only an 
investment for some added joy for the 
next summer’s guests; for every year 
brings some new improvement. One year 
brought the planting of some six thou- 
sand rose-bushes, which are now not only 
a great delight to visitors, but, by sale of 
the roses, add a goodly sum each season 
to the ‘Fresh Air Fund.” 

Surely this charming place, this ‘‘para- 
dise on earth,” well illustrates principles 
to which so many women of our land are 
pledged. That it may be more fully known 
and appreciated is the cause of this wholly 
unsolicited word in its behalf. 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


—_$_~~@>— 
AN AMERICAN WOMAN DOCTOR IN 
PERSIA. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

I enclose some extracts from private 
letters received from Dr. Mary Bradford. 
In arecent JOURNAL you had a brief 
notice of her, sent by some one who ap- 
preciated this woman doctor’s courage 
in her Persian outpost. She is one of our 
American doctors, who is associated with 
the Mission work, and her simple account 
of her experience during the cholera epi- 
demic in Tabriz, will, I think, interest 
your readers. Yours truly, 

JULIA A. SPRAGUE. 


TABRIZ, PERSIA, JUNE 25, 1892. 

Dear Dr. McLaren :—There is some ex- 
citement over the cholera, which is very 
bad in Meshed. There is so much travel 
between here and there, we think it is 
very probable it may reach us. Most of 
the foreigners have left Teheran for the 
mountains, and if the cholera reaches 
Teheran, they will begin to flee from here. 
All the schools are closed, and many of 
our 9 = are scattered. My student, 
Hokat, has gone home for a vacation. I 
have a new one, Eleazar, but he cannot do 
much yet, so I find it rather hard to come 
down to putting up all my own medicines 
again. Every day brings its own work, 
and we don’t stagnate for want of events 
in our little circle. A little while ago, 
posters were put up in the bazaars that all 
Protestants were to be sent out of the 
country. Some of our friends came to us, 
frightened out of their senses, and seemed 
to think we should be, too, and be making 
preparations to start. We have no thought 
of going, and the only harm done is that 
all our Mussulman pupils have stopped 
coming for lessons. 

A little while ago, one of our school- 
= was kidnapped and taken to the 

ouse of the Armenian Bishop, and kept 
several days. Her relatives tried to com- 
pel her to be betrothed by the priest. The 
Bishop had to give her up, and she was 
soon afterwards engaged to one of our 
theological students by Mr. Wilson. . 
Our Armenian preacher went to the 
window the other day, to shake the fleas off 
his pantaloons, and fell out, striking his 
head on the bricks, five feet below. I had 
to go over and sew up a cut under his eye. 

Another day comes an order that we 
must tuke down the tower from our 
church, as it makes it too conspicuous. 
We put off complying with the order, and 
probably in the end we shall not have to 
do it. 

TABRIZ, PERSIA, SEPT. 6. 

Dear Dr. Bissell:—I came down from 
Zenzanob, Aug. 1, and plunged into the 
work which a fierce epidemic of cholera 
brings. We are just beginning to breathe 
easier once more. Only yesterday, my 
last case was cleansed up with a car- 
bolized bath, and the rooms fumigated. 
The days are no longer full of sudden 
demands and startling news. We can pass 
through the streets aud not meet a funeral, 
or go along by a grave-yard and not see 
men burying in three or four places at the 
same time. God has been wonderfully 
kind to us as a Mission circle, and while 
thousands have fallen at our side, it has 
not come nigh us. 

All of our number, except Mr. Wilson, 
Miss Holliday and myself, went to the 
mountains. | was the only foreign doctor 
left in the city, and most of the native 
doctors went away. My first case was the 
wife of a Swedish missionary here, and 
she died in twenty-four hours. I have 
known others to die sooner, but, taking all 
in all, hers was the most distressing case 
I had during the whole time. I made her 
ready for burial with my own hands, and, 
after such an initiation, I no longer 
thought of personal fear. We have taken 
every precaution possible, boiling all milk 
and water, eating only cooked fruit, and 
not much of that, using very few vegeta- 
bles, and disinfecting almost everything 
that we could. I have lived at the Dis- 
pensary, and it has been hard to keep up 
an establishment, for one did not know 
from one hour to another what might 
happen. One day my cook left; my at- 
tendant on the street was taken sick, and 
the woman who helps in the Dispensary 
had three cases in her own family, and 
was of course at home. I had only a gate- 
keeper left. By night I had found new 
helpers, but in three days I was as badly 
off again, for their relatives were taken 
with the cholera and they had to leave. 
With the exception of my servants, who 
had a light attack, none in our immediate 
families have been sick, and only one of 
our church members has died. In the 
midst of the disease, an Englishman was 
sent up to Tabriz from the mining com- 
pany down in thecountry. He proved to 
have typhoid fever, and we took him in, 
giving him a room at the boys’ school, and 

took care of him two weeks, until the 
English physician returned to the city. 
Two weeks ago we discovered that two 
Americans had arrived in the city, and one 





was down with the cholera, also the ser- 
vant man was sick. We at once took 
charge of them, and both are all right 
again. ‘he sick traveller was ‘Theodore 
Child. whose writings you see in Harper's, 
and the other was Mr. Weeks, an artist 
from Paris. They are on their way to 
India, and will have trouble still in get- 
ting through. 

Among my patients was the Archbishop 
of the Armenians. I havealways made it 
a rule not to treat men patients, but at 
such a time there can be no distinctions. 

The exodus from the city was so great 
that the streets at night presented almost 
a continuous caravan. People were panic 
stricken, and many, already sick, started 
and died on the way. It spread to all the 
villages around, and has been very bad in 
Teheran. In Oroomiah they report a very 
light form. The report of the total deaths 
in our city varies from 10,000 to 20,000, 
and there are no means of knowing the 
truth at present. ‘The former is probably 
nearer correct. 

I have not sent you exactly what you 
asked for October, but you see my heart 
and hands have been so full of this that I 
can write nothing else. I have feltall the 
time that I was sustained and kept by 
that wonderful power, prayer, and slowly 
we are hearing how many have been think- 
ing of us in this time, and pleading for the 
preservation of our usefulness. 

In Teheran, the new hospital was opened 
and used for chol)ra cases, and all classes 
speak so kindly of the help the mission- 
aries gave there. I had received a box 
from the Westminster Church, Minnea- 
polis, a short time before, and the first 
sheets taken out were used for a cholera 
patient. I have been well all the time, 
and have treated about eighty-five cases. 
Mrs. Wilson has returned from the moun- 
tains, and the rest will probably come 
next week. 

We find many bodies have been hastily 
buried, and the graveyards are in a 
wretched condition. 

I believe the Lord means that good shall 
come out of this for his work, and with 
new courage and consecration we will go 
forward. 

Give my kind regards to all 1 don’t 
know, but who are interested in my work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary E. BRApFoRD. 


* 


A ORGIA WOMAN’S VIEW. 





COLUMBUS, GA., Oct. 17, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our members here sat in blank amaze- 
ment while one of our number read the 
following, quoted by the JouRNAL froma 
speaker at the Mississippi Valley Confer- 
ence: ‘Atlanta (Ga.) has some strong 
men like Rev. Mr. Lee and Dr. Felton, of 
the M. E. Church, and Mrs. Felton speaks 
without let or hindrance for woman’s en- 
franchisement.”’ Insert here as many dozen 
triads of exclamation points as you have 
space for. If Dr. Lee has ever done or 
said anything in advocacy of woman’s en- 
franchisement his deeds and utterances 
have failed to meet the attention of our 
Columbus members, several of whom have 
been constant and exhaustive readers of 
leading papers of the State and of his own 
city for more than three years. Last year 
when a Baptist divine of Atlanta thun- 
dered from the pulpit against woman suf- 
frage, woman preaching, etc., Dr. Felton 
(of Cartersville, not Atlanta), through 
the press took liberal ground to vindicate 
women in the pulpit, but in the same arti- 
cle he plainly said, ‘I do not indorse or 
approve female suffrage.”” More than once 
the report has appeared in three of the 
suffrage papers that Mrs. Felton was a 
woman suffragist, was speaking in Georgia 
for the cause, ete. Mrs. Felton has re- 
peated!y made known that she was not a 
woman suffragist. Recently the suffrage 
papers so positively credited her to the 
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In a dangerous emergency, AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL is prompt to act and sure to 
cure. A dose taken on the first symptoms 
of Croup or Bronchitis, checks further prog- 
ress of these complaints. It softens the 
phlegm, soothes the inflamed membrane, 
and induces sleep. As a remedy for colds, 
coughs, loss of voice, la grippe, pneumonia, 
and_even consumption, in its early stages, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


excels all similar preparations. It is en- 
dorsed by leading physicians, is agreeable to 
the taste, does not interfere with digestion, 
and needs to be taken usually in small doses. 

“From repeated tests in my own family, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has proved itself a 
very efficient remedy for colds, coughs, and 
the various disorders of the throat and 
lungs.”—A. W. Bartlett, Pittsfield, N. H. 

“For the last 25 years I have been taking 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for lung troubles, and 
am assured that its use has 


Saved My Life 


1 have recommended it to hundreds. I find 
the most effective way of taking this medi- 
cine is in small and frequent doses.” —T. M. 
Matthews, P. M., Sherman, Ohio. 

“My wife suffered from a cold; nothing 
helped her but Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral which 
effected a cure.”—R. Amero, Plympton, N. 8. 
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Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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cause that I supposed she had been unex- 
pectedly converted by the literature sent 
her by several, but a private letter from 
one who could not be in error, proved the 
papers’ report to be unwarranted. Iu her 
latest (I think) public address, delivered 
at the annual W. C. T. U. convention 
May last, at Milledgeville, she took the 
ground that men were to be regenerated 
by means of womanly “influence.” The 
idea evidently prevails among Georgia 
W. C. T. U's that smoother sailing will 
be ensured for their pet reform by prefac- 
ing active work in that line with distinct 
assurance that they are not going to advo- 
cate anything which Georgia is not ready 
to hear advocated. 

As it is highly important that the suf- 
frage organs should be absolutely trust- 
worthy mirrors of the movement, and 
which, unquestionably, it is their intent 
to be, [ think the false impressions made 
by the above misunderstanding should be 
corrected. 

Our Columbus suffragists are frequently 
amused to notice that the idea obtains 
among friends beyond our borders that 
Georgia is rife with woman suffrage senti- 
ment, and needs but unstinted lecturing 
to make the doctrine spread like wildfire 
over the State. We were much surprised, 
also, to know that Alabama was consid- 
ered least progressive on the woman ques- 
tion. Perhaps it is easy for oar workers 
everywhere to make the mistake of sup- 
posing their ground to be the most sterile, 
but certain it is that we continually have 
evidence of a degree of liberality in all 
the other States which cannot fairly be 
credited to Georgia. Even from Alabama 
come recent reports showing her advance 
of Georgia in sentiment for justice to 
women; while correspondents resident in 
States yet unorganized report popular ap- 
plause of progress which in Georgia is 
still an “innovation” to be hissed. I do 
not think there can bea State in which, as 
in Georgia, literature has been system- 
atically distributed for more than three 
years,and private letters and articles writ- 
ten, without eliciting the support of one 
prominent person in the State, or drawing 
to the standard an individual who was not 
already a woman suffragist. But let not 
the laborers elsewhere suppose from this 
that we are discouraged. If nobody ever 
volunteers to water the seed, we shall go 
right along sowing them from here to the 
cemetery, knowing that the increase must 
come with time. Occasionally some 
Georgian takes, on side issues, so ad- 
vanced ground as to create among the un- 
initiated an impression that he needs only 
a few equal rights leaflets and journals, 
with time given to grow, ere he will rush 
to press, pulpit and platform, in advocacy 
of woman'senfranchisement. If the san- 
guine could attend to the utterances even 
of the ‘‘progressive” class of Georgians, 
after such have enjoyed suffrage literature 
regularly for months, they would learn a 
thing or two about Georgia. Three years 
ago, when Mr.W. Y. Atkinson introduced 
in the Legislature a bill for a girls’ indus- 
trial school, our laborers fondly regarded 
him as the young promise of better things 
for Georgia women. Accordingly, we 
have not been sparing of literature to Mr. 
Atkinson. Within the present season he 
has been guilty of platform eloquence 
versus sex equality which might or might 
not make Dr. Buckley ashamed of him- 
self. ‘he history of the rise and fall of Mr. 
Atkinson would apply as well to almost 
any Georgian on whom reform effort had 
been expended. There are, no doubt, a 
few men and women in Georgia—perhaps 
a great many—to whom suffrage letters, 
leaflets and press articles have carried 
conviction ; but let them once make known 
this conviction, the State in general and 
their community in particular promptly 
instruct them that it is not the correct 
thing to favor woman suffrage; where- 
upon, your new convert discreetly affects 
to take no further cognizance of the move- 
ment. Because some Georgia man or 
woman, safely téte-d-téte on a Western rail- 
way car or body-guarded with equal suf- 
fragists at a New England gathering, re- 
joices with you over “‘the good time com- 
ing,” ‘‘Be not deceived,” think not they 
will go back to Georgia to say to Georgians 
what they said to you; that they will help 
the good time come. Not they. When 
equal rights takes a step forward within 
hearing of their own Georgia domicile, 
they will scamper for the nearest cover 
and ear the sound just as quiet and dark as 
any well behaved mouse you ever saw. 
Suffragists outside of Georgia, and our few 
faithful members in other Georgia towns, 
have time and again given us the addresses 
of ‘‘very strong woman suftragists,” or 
“enthusiastic woman suffragists,”” whose 
codperation, they suppose, it needs only 
tact and encouragement to secure. Our 
hands are weary with writing letters to 
‘strong wonan suffragists” in Georgia, 
and a newly reported one of such descrip- 
tion is a standing joke among our local 
membership, useful principally for divert- 
ing sober thought. An excerpt may be 











given as a sample return in the few in- 
stances in which we are astonnded by re- 
ceiving an actual enveloped reply. The 
“enthusiast” in this case “already be- 
longed to so many societies, and found it so 
difficult to pay all the dues,” that no cash 
was left for the one society which con- 
templated freeing herself and her sex. 
She “hoped,” nevertheless, that our Asso- 
ciation was ‘flourishing and increasing in 
numbers,” (!) and she ‘*wanted us to re- 
member that her tongue and pen would 
always be used to bring to pass the eman- 
cipation of her sex.’ (Since that time 
she has assumed the secretaryship of yet 
one more society which attaches annual 
dues to membership.) When twentieth 
century students of the woman movement 
learn that certain ‘enthusiastic woman 
suffragists” in Georgia did have cash, 
tongue and pen for ‘*many societies” phil- 
anthropic, and did have only ‘‘tongue and 
pen” for the one movement distinctively 
philogynic, they will, no doubt, smile a 
latitudinarian smile. 

There is a reason for all this which the 
wary will not be slow to divine. Your 
lifelong labors have smoothed the path for 
general or side-issue endeavor by women, 
so that now the woman in Georgia who 
engages in philanthropic, humanitarian 
or memorial work is certain of sympathy 
and coéperation; there is every probabil- 
ity of her living to see the fruits of her 
labors; she has a fair degree of public en- 
couragement, and even prospect of com- 
mendation. The press often heralds her 
as a ‘‘golden-hearted woman,” a ‘‘friend 
of her sex,” a “‘lover of humanity,” etc. 
Now, Georgia doesn’t pet woman suf. 


fragists. No. 
H. AUGUSTA HOWARD. 





HUMOROUS. 


It would probably be hard to convince 
a bantam rooster that his crowing doesn’t 
have a good deal to do with making the 
sun rise.— Ram's Horn. 


**Do you enjoy football?” he asked of 
the man who sat next him at the game. 
“Some.” ‘Are you a player?” ‘No. 
I’m a surgeon.”— Washington Star. 


Mother—Why aren’t you and Georgie as 
good boys as your little brother? Young 
Hopeful—I guess it’s ’cause you’d had 
more experience bringin’ up boys w’en 
you commenced on him.—Good News. 


“Oh, my friends, there are some spec- 
tacles that a person never forgets!” said 
a lecturer, after a graphic description of 
a terrible accident. ‘‘Il’d lke to know 
where they sells ’em,”’ remarked an old 
lady in the audience. 


‘*How do you understand the phrase, an 
‘impressionist picture?” asked the coun- 
try cousin of the city cynic, as they stood 
in the art gallery. ‘*‘Why, an ‘impres- 
sionist picture’ is one that leaves on your 
mind the impression that it is a picture of 
a cow, until you look at the catalogue and 
read that itis a picture of a water spaniel.’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


The barber was addicted to intemper- 
ance, and his hand was unsteady at his 
work. Inshaving the minister, he inflicted 
a cut sufficiently deep to cover the lower 
part of the face with blood. The minister 
turned to the barber aud said, in a tone of 
solemn severity : ‘‘You see, Thomas, what 
comes of taking too much drink.” ‘Yes, 
sir,’’ replied Thomas, ‘‘it do make the skin 
very tender.”°—New Orleans Picayune. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Of the local Unions in Minnesota, 118 
have now appointed Superintendents of 
Franchise. 

Nearly every State in this country was 
represented in the 100 old army nurses 
that were present at the late Grand Army 
Encampment at Washington. 

Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett wishes it 
to be clearly understood that she is not 
the president of the International Council 
of Women. She resigned the office some 
months ago. 

Phillip Wissig, the member of the New 
York Assembly who has for several years 
made coarse speeches against woman suf- 
frage, and whose last address was so out- 
rageous that it was expunged from the 
records by a unanimous vote of the House, 
was refused re-nomination and removed 
from the leadership of his district by the 
Democrats. He then ran asa ‘‘bolter,” but 
has been obliged to withdraw his candi- 
dacy. 

The College Fraternity, a new monthly 
magazine published in the interest of the 
American college fraternity system, is 
issued by the Fraternity Publishing Co., 
No. 171 Broadway, New York. The first 
number contains sketches of the college 
fraternities’ exhibit at the World’s Fair, 


for which a special court has been allotted 
in the Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
Building. The exhibit will include en- 
larged reproductions of the several frater- 
nity badges, portraits of founders and 
prominent members, photographs of 
chapter-houses, and specimens of frater- 
nity literature. Another article treats of 
the women’s college fraternities of the 
United States. The magazine is edited 
hy Eugene H. L. Randolph, and managed 
hy Frederick M. Crossett. 





mil en 


must have their tin cans, tin pans, 
and everything else faultlessly 
clean, and there is nothing 


half so good for such clean- (> 4 
ce —) 


Gold Dust ~ 
Washing Powder. 


Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without GoLtD DusT WASHING 
PowDER, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 
them clean for half the money, 


a 





Gold Dust Washing Powder 















N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 
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LTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., 
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LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay Apams. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 
Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first published was 
“The Mannerless Sex,” which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 
Notations of Bird Music. By Simeon Peas¥ CHENEY, 

Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 

ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 

The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 
plete index. 


THE GOLDEN GUESS. 
A series of Essays. By Joun Vance Cueney, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are 
the cenentials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence Ft. weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets, and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 
By Epwarp B. WarmMa\, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it, How to Care for it,” ete. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 

“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicit 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dul 
est understanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in emphacieing the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.”— Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOOK. 


And Kindred Essays. By THomMas WENTWORTH Hic- 
GINSON, author of “Atlantic Essays,” ‘“‘Out-Door Pa- 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” etc., etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kind essays, all American to the 
core. Scholarship and patriotism are visible on every 

age. ‘The New World and the New Book’ is sure to 

read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it will 
add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 


LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Orgenizations. By HAaRRIETTE R. SHat- 
tTucK, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in meetin 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct suc 
meeting with order, and in accordance with secog. 
nized parliamentary law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
of ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Zduca- 
tion. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Lake Champlain Route 


FOR 


Adirondacks and Montreal 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted), 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


‘Will leave Boston as follows: 
8.00 A. M.. DAY EXPRESS, 
10.30 A. M., MONTREAL FLYER. 
7.00 P. M., NIGHT EXPRESS. 


Palace, Parlor and Steoptag. ars run through to 
Burlington, Vt., Platteburg, N. Y., and Montreal, P. Q., 
without S. 
For tickets, time tables or further information, ap- 
ly at 250 Washington st., or at Passenger Station, 
useway St., Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 











O 1.ET—Dorchester, $35 a month modern house 
10 rooms, all conveniences, piagz»s; g neigh- 





borhvod, fine view, 3 minutes from station, near horse 
cars. Address Box 3638, Boston. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Fast Express Trains, 


— VIA— 


HOOSAC TUNNEL 


ROUTE 


SARATOGA, 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted), 


Leave Boston. Arrive Saratoga 
9.00 A. M....DAY EXPRESS....... .. 8.35 P.M. 
11.00 A. M,...SARATOGA SPECIAL..4.30 P. M. 
11.30 A. M.....PASSENGER............ 7.30 P.M. 

Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 

Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through with 
out change. 

2 For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Car 
or further information, apply at 250 Washingto 
St., or at Passenger Station. Causeway St 
Boston. J.R. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS, 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 








to all other material. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 


Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 


Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Hegu: 
ation by the State. 
AARON M. POWELL, 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P.O. Box 2554, New York Cit y. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA lan of 








{ EpDIToRS. 





Bi y 

an compiled from family and Congressional records’ 
It may be ordered from the Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 





ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Ar- 

students especially adapted for this work 

Streeter & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 
Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


S56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price 
amcation central to la: tre d p of 
Lousement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 
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Representative Books, 





The Holy Grail. By ALFRED TENNYSON. With 
fourteen Illustrations W. L. Tayior, r 
oe Capese — a —— —— cloth, with 
padded seal, $4.00. < — 
Taylor’s drawi ry 

technique. The ow edition has ali the finish of the 

= mas, and forms one of the finest gift-books of 


Old Concord: Her Hicnways axp Byways. By 
MARGARET Sipney. &vo, cloth, $2.00. New and en- 
larged edition. With over fifty exquisite Ilustra- 
tious from drawings and photographs. 

Concord's history, traditions, picturesque scenery, 
and its world-famous haunts tee all reproduced fe 
text and illustration. 

“The ideal portrait of that most ideal of N 
land towns.” Boston Advertiser. a aha 


Out of Doors with Tennyson. raited by Ex- 
BRIDGE 8. Brooks, e 4to, bound in delicate 
tints, with medallion of Tennyson and scroll in sil 
ver, $2.50. Fully illustrated. 

A rare symposium of the it’s pastoral ti: 
illustrated with views of scenes described and other 
attractive cuts. 


A past Winter. By, ELiapeTH _Sroant PuELrs. 
ra y Mary Cec a e 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, 62.00. - ~ — 
No more acceptable souvenir of a Southern winter 
can be found than this dainty volume, with its haunt- 
ing melody of verse and its delicious pictures, 








The Sarah K, Bolton Success Series, 


Some Successful Women. Frances E. Willard, 
Alice Freeman, Rachel Bodley and Clara Barton are 
among the twelve whose biographies are given. 
“Will help all sensible women.”— Boston Beacon. 

Social Studies in England. 

Mrs. Bolton spent two years | 
ane fi pons ne y jer in England investigat- 
How Success is Won. 


‘The book is a success, The stories are told charm- 
ingly.”—KatTE SANBORN, 








John Remington, Martyr. By “Pansy” (irs 
@. R. Aluen) and Mrs. C. M. Livixastox. 12mo, oi: 
“A strong, stirring temperance story of th 
which tolerates no half-way t e8. "The ‘a oe 
i women's work is ably outlined.”—Bostun Tran- 
ipt. 


Looking Out on Life. 4 Book for Girls. 
F. E. CLARK, D. D. 12mo, 75 cents. pram. 
“The book is crammed with common sense and en- 
livened by a onatty sayte and numerous quotations.” 
—Commonwealth, n. 





Figure-Drawing for Children. py caroune 

Hunt Rimmer. 4to, cloth, $1.00. 

Artistic drawings, by which, with the descriptive 
text, children are trained to use their pencils in u. 
tiful and accurate delineations of the human 
que bees will be invaluable for the kindergarten or 

e home. 


The True Story of Christopher Columbus. 
By ELBRIDGE 8. Brooks. Initial volume of the new 
series, “CHILDREN’S LIvEs OF GREAT MEN.” 4to, u- 
tifully illustrated and elegantly bound in illumi- 
nated covers, $1.25. 

History made delightful to the little folks. 


The Shakespeare Oracle; or, Wheel of For- 
tune. 50 cents. 

A unique game with diagrams and text; the pur- 
pose being to familiarize young people with Shake- 
sopeemee pestey, while affording them social enter- 

ument. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 








FOR SALE, 


AT NEPONSET PARK, DORCHESTER. 

Two beautiful New Houses, immediately oppo- 
site the proposed site of Park for Neponset. Neigh- 
borhood good. Prices low. Terms to suit buyers. 
Interest on all deferred payments only five per cent. 
per annum. 

1. $4,000, House, No. 2 Blackwell Street, north side, 
150 feet west of Neponset Avenue, a commodious an 
tasteful two-story house of ten rooms and ten closets, 
with all modern conveniences; front piazza, back ex- 
tension, two-story bay windows, cemented cellar, coal 
bins, furnace, range, set tubs, pantry, hot and cold 
water upstairs and down, open fireplace, china closet 
and sliding doors in dining room, gas fixtures and 
chandeliers ; sunny, cheerful, and bandsome ; cypress 
finish below, elm and whitewood above. Lot 4 feet 
front by 80 feet deep, graded, sodded, paths made, &c. 
Good neighborh guaranteed. This house is within 
five minutes’ easy walk of steam cars at Neponset Sta- 
tion. Thirty trains a day. Fare by package,7 cents. 
Time from Old Colony Station, Kneeland Street, 8 to 14 
minutes. Horse cars, soon to electric, pass within 
fifty yards of house to and from corner Franklin and 
Washington Streets down town, and Neponset Sta- 
tion, each way every thirty ae, fare 5 cents. 
Price, $4,000. Terms to suit buyers. Small monthly 
payments. Interest only five per cent. a year on sums 
unpaid. Keys next door with Mrs. Atwood, No. 4 
Blackwell Street. 

, ,800. Northeast corner Neponset Avenue and 
Blackwell Street, a large, handsome house of eleven 
rooms and eleven closets, two stories and fin 
attics, suited for one family or for two, tastefully fin 
ished in cy ress and whitewood. Large open paren, 
back porch, furnace, gas fixtures, hot and cold wacer 
range, cemented cellar, stationary tubs, | ! 
sewing room or conservatory over front - 
ern conveniences, with corner lot 70 feet front on 
Neponset Avenue, by 6 feet front on Blackwell 
Street, containing 4, square feet of land. Addi- 
tional lots if desired at 25 cents a foot. Every room 

ds a pl t view. Horse curs Vv the 

house. Steam cars at Neponset Station, within five 

minutes walk. Electric motor promi: 

Thirty trains a bs to Boston and return, fare b 
15 





ackage 7 cents. me from Kneeland Street Station 
0 Nep t,9 to inut Possession given next 
September. 


ice, $4,800. Terms to suit buyers. 
y - - - - - - 
lst mortgage, Gyease 5 
01 e, y 





: ghteo 


, r cent., - 
2d mortg: monthly payments of $25 
each, with interest on sums unpaid at the ( $1,500 
rate of 5 per cent. a year. ) 
Total - - $4,800 





ALSO FOR SALE. 


POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER. 

8. $4,800. No. 192 Neponset Avenue, east side, fourth 
house south of Pope’s Hill Street, ten e rooms and 
closets, five piazzas, all conveniences, igh 
fine view Dorchester Bay, good neighborhood. Lo 
feet front on Neponset Avenue, and 100 feet deep. 
This house may be rented for one, two or three years at 
$35 a month and water tax, with privilege of p 
at $4,800, on terms to suit buyers. Keys with Mrs. 
Moody, next door, No. 190 Neponset Avenue. 


“To see houses take cars for Neponset or Pope's Hill, at 

Kneeland Street Station, Old Colony R. R., at 8 or $:40 

A. M., 12:02, 12:30, 1355, 225, 8:12, 9:52 or 4222 P. M. 
pp 


H. B, BLACKWELL, 
3 Park Street. on. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse- 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


PRINTING 


In aa: uantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Woman’s Journal for 10 years. Estimates 


furnished for any class or style of 4 ° 
C. H.SIMONDS 200.47 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL-AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING 


The twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional-American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Washington, D. C., January 15— 
19, in Metzerott’s Music Hall, on F St. This beau- 
tiful new hall seats about fifteen hundred people. 
In addition to this hall for the evening meetings, 
we have the use of a small hall in the same 
building for our delegate sessions and executive 
sessions. The advantage of this will be readily 
seen by those who remember the discomforts of 
last year, when the banners placed for the State 
delegations had to be removed in the evenings. 

Dr. Buckley has been invited by the Program 
Committee to be present at the Convention, and 
it is greatly to be regretted that he cannot be 
induced to accept the invitation. 

The Trunk Line Association has granted the 
reduction of a fare and a third for a round trip 
over lines in their territory. For further partic- 
ulars concerning R. R. rates, please address the 
R. R. Secretary, Nicholas Shaw, Somerton, 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Bessie Boone Cheshire is Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee, and Mrs. Ella M. 
8. Marble is Chairman of the Committee on Lo- 
cal Arrangements. Both of these ladies may be 
addressed at the headquarters, 1328 I Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

RaAcHEL Foster AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W.S. A. 


—~~@o—_ 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1893. 





The presidential campaign of 1892 is 
ended. The woman suffrage campaign of 
1893 begins. In the light of reason, the 
latter is infinitely more important than 
the former. 

A government of men and women, by 
men and women, for men and women—a 
government of the people—this is the 
watchword of civilization—the next step 
in human progress. The admission of 
Wyoming as a woman suffrage State 
marked the opening of the last decade 
of the Nineteenth Century. The full 
establishment of woman suffrage on the 
North American continent will be the 
crowning achievement of the T'wentieth. 

Forty years’ wandering in the wilder- 
ness since the Worcester Convention of 
1850 has brought us to the border of the 
promised land. We have learned in our 
laborious pilgrimage the secret of success. 
That secret is the equal codperation of men 
and women in the woman suffrage movement. 

In a personal and individual sense this 
coéperation has always existed. It was a 
man, prompted doubtless by women, who 
moved in the Constitutional Convention 
of New Jersey, on the second day of July, 
1776, the erasure of the words of the 
provincial charter,‘‘male freeholders,” and 
the substitution of ‘tall inhabitants worth 
£50." It was a convention of men, 
prompted doubtless by the Quaker women 
of New Jersey, who made that change. 
It was a man, prompted by such women as 
Abigail Adams, who, in 1789, in the con- 
stitutional convention of Massachusetts, 
every time the word ‘‘male” appeared in 
the three suffrage clauses, moved to strike 
it out. In the woman suffrage conven- 
tions of 1848 and 1850 men participated 
with women — Frederick Douglas and 
Samuel J. May with Lucretia Mott and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Joseph Barker 
with Frances D. Gage, William Lloyd 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips and 
Stephen Foster with Lucy Stone and 
Abby Kelley and Clarinda Nichols. In 
the literature of the reform, George Wil- 
liam Curtis and George F. Hoar, Henry 
Ward Beecher and Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, John D. Long and George 
Pellew, William Dudley Foulke and Rey. 
Dr. Gregg are united with Julia Ward 
Howe and Lucy Stone, Ednah D. Cheney 
and Susan B. Anthony, Zerelda Wallace 
and Adelaide Claflin, Frances E. Willard 
and Mary A. Livermore. 

But this codperation of men and women 
has, as yet, been only partial and occa- 
sional. By the world at large the woman 
suffrage cause has been and still is popu- 
larly regarded as only a ‘*‘woman move- 
ment,” or as a movement of women against 
men. This impression that it is an ‘‘anti- 
man” movement has retarded its advance 
and postpones its triumph. It is false in 
fact. Woman suffrage has among its sup- 
porters as many men as women, and this 
will be shown by a systematic enrolment 
of both. 

The greatest improvements of method 
are often the simplest. ‘Give me a ful- 





crum for my lever,” said Archimedes, 
‘and I will move the world.” In each 
State the thing to be moved is the Legis- 
lature. The lever is the equal codpera- 
tion of men and women; the fulcrum is 
the Representative District Enrolment. 

Let the suffragists of every State rec- 
ognize the omnipotence of this method. 
Let them ignore party divisions, and wel- 
come help from all quarters. ‘‘Men, not 
parties” must be our motto. Suffrage In- 
dependents of all parties must hold party 
secondary to principle. 

Whenever, in any State, the suftragists 
have made a systematic house-to-house 
canvass of the men and women of each Rep- 
resentative District, enrolling all men and 
women who will promise to help elect 
suffragists to the Legislature, that Legis- 
lature, at its next session, will give women 
municipal and presidential suffrage. And 
whenever women have these political 
powers conferred upon them, a constitu- 
tional amendment granting them full suf- 
frage will speedily be enacted. 


Send for the Enrolment Books. 
H. B. B. 


or 
TENNESSEE WOMEN VOTING. 


Under the heading, ‘“‘Respect Shown 
Fair Voters,” the Memphis Commercial 
thus describes a significant scene that 
lately took place near that city : 


A novel spectacle, which has heretofore 
escaped comment, occurred at the recent 
election held in Fort Pickering. The elec- 
tion was for the purpose of deciding 
whether the town of New South Memphis 
should be created. Under the law it was 
claimed that women who owned real 
estate in the territory out of which the 
proposed town was to be made, were com- 
petent voters. Acting under the advice 
of a lawyer of Memphis, the judges of the 
election and the sheriff decided to receive 
such votes. ‘The election was held on 
Oct. 11. Shortly after the polls were 
opened, two widows came up to the ex- 
cited, howling crowd of men, and after 
learning that their right to vote had been 
conceded, cast their ballots against the 
incorporation. As they walked up to 
where the votes were renee | received, it 
was noticeable how instinctively and re- 
spectfully the men fell back and gave 
them the right of way. ‘This was done by 
negroes and whites, by drunken and sober 
men, by toughs and gentlemen, and with- 
out any request or command from any- 
one. 

Throughout the day there were as many 
as twenty-five votes cast by women in 
this election, and the same respect was 
shown every one of them as was shown 
the first two. Of the twenty-five, two 
were negresses, one of these quite an 
elderly woman and the other young. To 
each respectful way was given, and though 
the election was one of the most exciting 
ever held in the county, though men were 
drinking and fighting about the polls and 
swearing and cursing, yet whenever a 
woman came forward there was an im- 
mediate hush and quiet. It was also 
noticeable that all the votes cast by these 
ladies were cast upon the economy side, 
that is, against corporation and increased 
taxes. 

In the new town of Harriman, Tenn., 
women have municipal suffrage. At the 
last election there, the newspapers noted 
the fact that, when the ladies came up to 
vote, the men received them with lifted 
hats, and even showed a disposition to 
cheer. Despite the mournful predictions 
of conservatives, the chivalry for which 
American men are famous does not seem 
utterly to desert them upon the approach 
of a woman to a ballot-box. A. 8. B. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 





Miss Mary Adler, of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, doctor of physics at the Copen- 
hagen University, is making a study of the 
Minnesota system of education. She is 
greatly interested in all systems of pro- 
gressive education. 

Miss Helen Leah Reed, the first Har- 
vard ‘‘Annex” student to win the Sar- 
gent prize, writes in the October Home- 
Maker of the school for girls at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., which was founded by Mr. 
Arthur Gilman with special reference 
to the Margaret Winthrop Hall experi- 
ment. This boarding hall is presided over 
by a house mother who devotes herself to 
the ten or twelve girls intrusted to her 
care. The girls here are allowed the liberty 
and opportunities of a well regulated 
home, and are subject to no restraints, 
save such oversight and gentle guardian- 
ship as are exercised by wise and well- 
bred mothers. 

Vassar College alumnz are doing good 
work. Five are studying at Yale this 
year. Miss Adelaide Underwood, of ’88, 
has been appointed assistant librarian at 
Vassar. She graduated at the library 
school at Albany, N. Y., and has since 
been engaged in the Columbia College 
library. Miss Ellen C. Semple, of ’82, has 
just completed a year’s work in political 
economy and sociology at Leipzig. Dr. 
Baldwin, of °83, is practising medicine in 
Rochester, N. Y. Dr. L. R. Smith, of ’87, 
has gone to Turkey to practise for a 
year. Dr. Emily Lewi has been appointed 
Instructor in Medicine and Physical Diag- 
nosis at the Woman’s Medical College in 
New York. Dr. Cornish is resident physi- 





cian of the Babies’ Hospital in New York 
City, in place of Dr. Lewi, ’87, resigned. 
Miss E. B. Hartridge, of °92, is founder 
and principal of a Girls’ Preparatory 
School in Savannah, Ga. 

Miss Ida M. Barton, A. B., has been 
elected principal of the old Tuscarora 
Academy, Academia, Juniata County, 
Penn. Miss Barton enjoys the distinction 
not only of having carried off the highest 
honors of her class, 91, at Wilson College, 
but also of having graduated with the 
highest rank ever attained in that in- 
stitution. 

Professor Louise Manning Hodgkins’ 
article on Wellesley College, in the New 
England Magazine for November, is finely 
illustrated, and is a very satisfactory 
sketch of Wellesley’s work and progress. 

Mrs. Lucy M. Salmon, professor of his- 
tory in Vassar College, was this year ap- 
pointed on the faculty of the New York 
College for the Training of ‘Teachers, and 
she goes to New York on Saturdays to 
lecture on historical topics. Miss Salmon 
recently visited Chicago as one of the 
representatives of the Commissioners of 
Education of the State of New York for 
the World’s Fair. F. M. A. 


=o —__—_—— 
REGISTER, REGISTER! 


After Nov. 8, the central registration 
office, 12 Beacon Street, Boston, will be 
open daily, Sundays excepted, for regis- 
tration, from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M.; on 
Saturdays 9 A. M. to2 P. M. 

Evening sessions will be held at the 
various wards from Nov. 17 to Nov. 29 in- 
clusive, from 6 to 10 P. M., for the regis- 
tration of voters. 

The payment of a tax as a pre-requisite 
for voting is not now required, but all 
women who have been assessed will save 
time by presenting their tax bills, paid or 
unpaid, to the registrars as a means of 
identification. 

All women should register early, and 
not leave it till the last minute. 


> 


A. A. W. NOTICE, 





A conference of the officers of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women 
will be held at 7.30 P. M., Monday, Nov. 
14, at the Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
At8 o’clock the same evening, a reception 
by the Nineteenth Century Club will be 
given all members in the parlors of the 
Gayoso Hotel. 

The Woman’s Club invite us to a recep- 
tion, from four to seven P. M., Nov. 16. 

Morning sessions of members will be 
held in the Nineteenth Century Club 
rooms, in the Randolph Building. The 
public sessions will be held in the Custom 
House. Lity Lorp TiFrt, Sec. 

By order of the president, 

JULIA WARD HOWE. 
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“WHY BECOME AUXILIARY?” 


From a few of the Massachusetts 
Leagues there still come inquiries as to 
why they should become auxiliary to the 
State Woman Suffrage Association. The 
reasons are two-fold. In the first place, 
for the sake of helping the State and Na- 
tional Societies. Every one who believes 
in equal rights for women ought to wish 
to contribute his or her mite to the asso- 
ciations formed to work for this object ; 
and the auxiliary dues of the Massachu- 
setts Suffrage Association are lower than 
those of the W. C. ‘I’. U., although the 
latter has so much larger a constituency 
to support it. 

In the second place, every League should 
become auxiliary in order that the com- 
bined wisdom of all may be brought to 
the counsels of the State Association. 
“Everybody is wiser than anybody.” 
Every auxiliary League eleets a member 
of the State Executive Committee, and 
thus has a direct voice in deciding all 
questions in relation to the State work 
that come up during the year. If the 
work is to be planned as wisely as possi- 
ble, and if the money is to be spent to the 
best advantage, representatives from as 
many of the Leagues as possible should 
be present at the executive committee 
meetings to consult and to vote in regard 
to it. It is also natural that those who 
contribute money should like to know 
how it is spent. The money of the State 
Association is expended only by vote of 
the executive committee, and a detailed 
report of all receipts and expenditures is 
laid before the committee every month by 
the treasurer, Mr. F. J. Garrison. Thus 
every auxiliary League, through its mem- 
ber of the executive committee, has the 
means of knowing exactly how all funds 
are expended, and has, moreover, a direct 
voice in determining their expenditure. 

A third reason might be mentioned— 
the reason Bishop Haven gave for joining 
the suffragists. An opponent expressed 
surprise to hear that he had been at a 
suffrage convention. ‘*Yes,” said the 
Bishop, ‘‘I don’t want to fall in at the 
rear of this reform. I mean to march 





with the procession.”” Most of the active 
local Leagues of the State have already 
joined, including nearly all of the really 
strong Leagues. It is only a question of 
time when all the rest will come in. It is 
better to become auxiliary now, and take 
a hand at once in all the important busi- 
ness that is pending, than to fall into line 
late and ungraciously, a year or two 
hence. The few Clubs and Leagues that 
have not yet become auxiliary should 
call a special meeting and do so, in time 
to send their delegates to the State Con- 
vention, Dec. 6. A. S. B. 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


Rev. W. T. Perrin, of the St. John’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South Bos- 
ton, preached to a large congregation last 
Sunday night in regard to ‘*The Christian 
and his ballot.” He urged the women to 
register and to vote for school committee ; 
all their votes were needed. 

The Independent Women Voters are 
holding mass meetings in different parts 
of Boston, and announce that they will 
have a “‘grand rally” in Tremont Temple, 
Nov. 17. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw gave a suffrage ad- 
dress at the Ohio State W. C. T. U. con- 
vention. Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman is 
announced for a suffrage lecture in 
Toledo, O., on Nov. 30. 

At the annual meeting of the Tennessee 
W.cC. T. U., last month, Mrs. Lide Meri- 
wether gave her brilliant suffrage address, 
“The Silent Seven”; i. e., Minors, aliens, 
paupers, unpardoned criminals, lunatics, 
idiots and women. This lecture was also 
lately given before the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club of Charlotte, Mich. 

At the annual meeting of the Larned, 
Kan., Suffrage Association, held October 
14, officers were elected as follows: 
President, Mrs. Casey; vice-president, 
Mrs. Norton; recording secretary, Mrs. 
M. E. Thorpe; corresponding secretary, 
Dr. J. E. Spaulding; treasurer, Mrs. E. 
K. Webb. 

An Equal Suffrage Association was 
organized at Danville, Ill., Oct. 31. Mrs. 
L. C. Shea was chosen president; Mrs. M. 
V.S. Woods, vice-president; Mrs. Emma 
Lytle, secretary; and Mrs. A. B. Mozier, 
treasurer. The question of women’s vot- 
ing for Trustees of the State University 
was discussed at length, and Mesdames 
H. Gore, A. B. Mozier and 8. E. Noe were 
appointed a committee to see Supervisor 
D. C. Deamude about ballot-boxes for 
each precinct. The Danville Daily News 
gives an excellent report of the meeting, 
and news of recent decisions in regard to 
the right of women to vote, and remarks: 

If you favor the equal suffrage move- 
ment, you will proclaim your sentiments 
by wearing a bit of yellow ribbon in your 
buttonhole or pinned to your coat lapel. 

The Iowa Farmers’ Alliance adopted a 
woman suffrage resolution at their recent 
annual meeting. Mr. H. H. Sanders, of 
Owassa, is president. 

Hon. John Dryden, in presenting his 
report of McMaster University to the 
convention of Baptists of Ontario and 
Quebec, remarked in conclusion that he 
‘*was very sorry the Law Society had seen 
fit to persist in refusing to admit a lady 
into their ranks, and he hoped the entry 
government next session would give the 
Society some attention. If girls were good 
enough to work out their lives running 
typewriters in law offices, they were good 
enough to sit in comfortable easy chairs 
and draw the fuller remuneration of the 
higher intellectual work.” (Cheers.) 

The Iowa auxiliary of the National W. 
C. T. U. resolved in State convention to 
‘devote more time to the franchise de- 
partment.” F. M. A. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


Twenty-one young native women, edu- 
cated in missions connected with the 
North India Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence, are now studying medicine in the 
Agra College. 

The county council of Oxfordshire, 
England, has voted $2,000 for cooking 
schools in the villages near Oxford. It is 
intended that the instruction shall be of a 
character useful to the working people. 

The first woman in Norway to serve an 
apprenticeship as book-binder, and toenter 
upon that trade, has just celebrated the 
thirtieth anniversary of her taking 
up the business. She is now manager 
of one of the largest bookbinding es- 
tablishments in Christiania. 

A unique institution is about to be 
opened in London, Eng. It is an ‘‘Even- 
ing rest for gentlewomen.” The scheme 
as outlined is to rent a house and rent the 
rooms to “lonely gentlewomen,” elderly 
women who now live alone. The {rent 
charged will be enough to cover ex- 
penses, as it is not in contemplation to 
make the ‘*Rest” in any sense a charitable 
institution, but simply to establish it as a 





home where otherwise lonely and solitary 





lives may find companionship and free. 

dom from the uncertainties and anxieties 

inseparable from residence in boarding. 

houses or furnished apartments. 

—+or— 

INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGE LAW 
NEEDED. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The necessity, not only for a national, 
but for an international marriage law, 
grows more apparent every day. All 
honor to Col. Boyd, from our own adopted 
State, grand old Missouri, for his brave 
action in Siam, as recorded in the JOURNAL 
of July 23! 

I am told that at the late Melbourne 
Exposition in 1888, when there was a 
great influx of foreign visitors, printed 
notices were posted in the Exhibition, 
calling attention, for the benefit of the 
unwary, to the fact that a marriage in 
Australia was not a legal marriage in all 
countries. 

To-day’s cable from London (Sept. 28) 
makes mention of the effort to secure 
Imperial uniformity of marriage laws. 
Appeals continue to be made to the Im- 
perial government to remove by statute 
the civil disability which exists in the 
United Kingdom with respect to marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister contracted in 
the colonies, where such unions are per- 
fectly legal. Last year, Rev. Dr. Macleod 
was convicted in Sydney of bigamy, ap- 
pealed to the full court, and the con- 
viction was sustained. He then appealed 
to the Privy Council. The appeal was 
allowed and conviction quashed, on the 
ground of want of jurisdiction of the 
New South Wales Court to convict, as 
the alleged bigamous marriage(contracted 
in St. Louis, Mo.) took place outside the 
Colony, and that, when arrested, Macleod 
was not domiciled in the Colony. From 
this decision we infer that English law 
acknowledges that a man may marry and 
desert a wife, not only in Siam, but in any 
foreign country in which he may sojourn, 
without legal restraint or punishment 
when he returns to a residence under the 
British flag, and the wife (or wives) and 
children have no redress, no recognition in 
the court. A marriage ceremony per- 
formed in any country ought to be made 
binding the world over. We trust Col. 
Boyd’s action may call attention to shame- 
ful evils that have too long existed, and 
will exist till woman comes to full and 
complete emancipation. 

CATHARINE P. WALLACE. 

Melbourne, Australia, Sept. 28, 1892. 


JUDGE TIPTON’S DECISION. 


On Oct. 28, Judge Thomas F. Tipton 
decided the petition of the five women 
in precinct Nov. 5,Bloomington Township, 
Ill., for a writ of mandamus to compel 
the board of registry in that precinct to 
register them. He decided that the 
women are entitled to be registered, and 
granted the writ asked for. Following is 
the judge’s opinion in full: 


The People on the relation of Louisa 
House, Mary C. Ferguson, Sevilla Sabin, 
Mary A. Burnett and Susan Chrisbaum vs. 
E. M. Prince, Oscar Guthrie and William 
Condon, members of the Board of Regis- 
try of District No. 5 in Bloomington 
Township, McLean County, Ill. 

This is a petition filed on the part of 
the relators, who are residents and en- 
titled to vote in said district, as provided 
by the act of the Legislature of this State 
in force July 1, 1891, entitled “*An act to 
entitle women to vote at any election held 
for the purpose of choosing any officer 
under the general or special school laws 
of the State.” Starr and Curtiss, Vol. 3, 
page 574. 

The petitioner further alleges that the 
relators are entitled to register and vote 
at the coming election, November 8, 1892, 
for three trustees of the University of 
Illinois ; that, on their application to regis- 
ter, the defendants refused and still refuse 
to allow the petitioners to register on the 
ground that the petitioners are not en- 
titled to vote at the said general election 
for said trustees, and consequently they 
are not entitled to register. 

The Constitution, Article 7, Section 1, 
provides : 

Every person having resided in this State 
one year, in the county ninety days, and in the 
election district thirty days next preceding the 
election therein, who was an elector in this State 
on the Ist day of April in the year of our Lord 
1848, or obtained a certificate of naturalization 
before any court of record in this State prior to 
the lst day of January, in the year of our Lord 
1870, or who shall be a male citizen of the 
United States above the age of 21 years, shall 
be entitled to vote at such election. 


By the act entitling women to vote for 
school officers, it is provided : 


Section 1. Any woman of the age of 21 
years and upwards, belonging to either of the 
classes mentioned in Article 7 of the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Illinois, who shall have re- 
sided in this State one year, in the county ninety 
days, and in the election district thirty days 
preceding any election held for the purpose of 
choosing any officers of schools under the gen- 
eral or special school laws of this State, shall be 
entitled to vote at such election in the school 
district in which she shall at the time have 
been for thirty days a resident: provided, any 
woman so desirous of voting at such election 
shall have been registered in the same manner 
as is provided for the registration of male voters. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the election of public 
school officers shall occur at the same election 
at which other public officers are elected, the 
ballot offered by any woman entitled to vote 
under this act shall not contain the name of any 
person to be voted for at such election except 
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such officers of public schools, and such ballots 
shall all be deposited in a separate ballot box, 
but canvassed with other ballots cast for school 
officers at such election. 


The first question presented is this: 
Are the trustees of the University of Lli- 
nois school officers within the meaning of 
thisact? Ifso, then the women having the 
qualifications of electors are entitled to 
vote for these officers, unless by some 
other provision of the statutes they are not 
entitled to so cast their vote. This statute 
authorizing women to vote for school offi- 
cers is broad and comprehensive, and pro- 
vides that women may vote at any elec- 
tion held for the purpose of choosing any 
officer of schools under the general or 
special school laws of this State, and is 
only qualified by the case of Ahrens vs. 
English et al.,which case holds that women 
cannot vote for officers provided for in the 
constitution. The trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois are officers created by the 
statute and not by the constitution. I 
take it that the University of Illinois at 
Champaign is a school, and that the trus- 
tees to be elected are officers of the school, 
and if this view is correct, then they are 
school officers for whom the women under 
the statutes are entitled to vote. But it is 
said that, by the act approved June 19,1885, 
entitled ‘*An act to change the name of 
the Illinois Industrial University,” it is 
provided, Section 2 of the act, that the 
trustees to be elected shall be voted for on 
the same ballots with the State officers to 
be elected at such recurring general elec- 
tion. be 
The act providing for women voting 
supra, modifies this provision requiring 
the trustees to be voted for on the same 
ballot in so far as to allow women to vote 
for these officers on separate ballots. It is, 
however, further urged that the first sec- 
tion of the election law known as the law 
establishing the Australian system cuts 
oft the right of women to vote for these 
officers. ‘The section is as follows: 

That in all elections hereafter to be held in 
this State for public officers, except for the 
trustees of schools, school directors, members of 
boards of education, officers of road districts in 
counties not under township organization, the 
voting shall be by ballots printed and distributed 
at public expense, as hereinafter provided, and 
no other ballots shall be used. 

The act authorizing women to vote for 
school officers was approved June 19, 
1891, and the election law was approved 
three days later, June 22, 1891; but it can- 
not be held that the Legislature intended 
to deprive women of voting for any officer 
for whom they were authorized to vote 
by the act of June 19. 

I hold that women have the right to 
vote for the three trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; that they are entitled to 
register as voters; that under the statutes 
it is the duty of the officers furnishing 
ballots to furnish separate ballots for 
women and separate boxes, as provided 
by the statutes for women voting. 

In this view I am fully sustained by the 
opinion of Mr. Boyle, the counsel of the 
election commissioners of Chicago. The 
board of election commissioners of Chi- 
cago are acting upon this opinion, and are 
allowing women qualified to vote under 
the statute to register. The opinion of 
Mr. Bogle is published in the Tribune of 
October 16, 1892. 

The demurrer is overruled, and a writ 
of mandamus is awarded against the de- 
fendants, requiring them, as a Board of 
Registry, to permit the petitioners and 
such other women as may be entitled to 
vote to register. 
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KINGS COUNTY POLITICAL EQUALITY 
CLUB. 


The Kings County Political Equality 

Club held its annual meeting in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Oct. 24, for the election of offi- 
cers and the appointment of delegates 
for the State Convention to be held at Sy- 
racuse. 
' Much enthusiasm was shown. Six 
ladies were appointed who were willing 
to undertake the journey. The officers 
elected were: 


President—Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Marianna W. Chapman. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Cornelia Cary. 

Corresponding Secretary— Mrs. Mary E. 
Cragie. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Carter. 

Auditor—Mrs. S. F. W. Splint. 


—___+or—____—— 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, Nov. 8, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
New. York City League was held on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 3, at 125 East 
23d Street. Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman 
delivered the address of theevening. Her 
subject was ‘Political Parties and Woman 
Suffrage.” She treated it in a masterly 
manner. All who heard her brilliant ad- 
dress were delighted with it, and there 
were many expressions of congratulation 
that she has come to dwell among us. 

A memorial to the mayor, urging him to 
fill some of the vacanies soon to arise on 
the Beard of Education, by the appoint- 
ment of women commissioners, was nu- 
merously signed. By order of theexecutive 
committee, the corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Carrie F. Lovell, had written to all 
the candidates for mayor, asking each if, 
in the event of election, he would 
place women on the Board of Education. 
Mr. Edwin Einstein, the Republican can- 
didate, wrote: 

I am heartily in favor of the appoint- 
ment of a reasonable number of properly 
qualified women as members of the Board 
of Education, and if elected mayor of this 


city, [ would be most happy to make such 
appointments. 











Mr. Thomas F. Gilroy, the Democratic | At the High Tea of the Women’s Press 


candidate, vouchsafed no reply. 

Our present mayor, Mr. HughJ. Grant, 
makes all the appointments, filling nine 
vacancies within the next two weeks. The 
pressure is very strong to induce him to 
put women in some of these places. Mrs. 
Clara M. Williams, the present commis- 
sioner, has been urged for reappointment 
in almost all th2 petitions. The names 
of many other competent women have also 
been suggested. 
the Society of Political Study, the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz, Sorosis, 
and the Ladies’ Health Protective Associ- 
ation have sent in petitions. The Asso- 


ciate Alumnz of the Normal College have 


been especially active. 

I write on the day of the annual humili- 
ation of the womanhood of America. The 
streets are filled with men of all classes 
and conditions, wise and foolish, sober 
and drunken, native or foreign. But all 
of them are the superiors of the noblest 
women in the land. ‘They may decide for 
us the destinies of the Commonwealth, 
whether we shall have free trade or high 
tariff, what our currency shall be, and all 
the numerous political questions which 
affect women equally with men, and we 
must sit silent, helpless and inactive. As 
the years roll by, women of all classes feel 
this more and more bitterly. One of our 
wealthiest ladies said to me yesterday : 

The other day I rode home in a car in 
which there were two Germans, several 
colored men and a drunken man. Oppo- 
site me was a man who was filthy in his 
dress and his hands fairly incrusted with 
dirt. As I looked up and down, [ thought: 
‘*All these can vote, and those grimy 
fingers next Tuesday will drop a ballot 
to express their owner’s will, while my 
hopes, my wishes, my opinions, are worth 
nothing. Surely this is hard to bear!” 

And yet, amid all the indignation which 
we cannot help feeling, we still can see 
the signs that point to victory. The 
papers speak most respectfully of the 
voting of women in Wyoming. One of 
the dailies depicted the Democratic pro- 
cession on Saturday with a little girl 
walking beside her father at the head of a 
battalion, and beneath were the words, **A 
future voter.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


—~<—_—_—__—_— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


THEODORIC C. SEVERANCE, a highly 
respected citizen of Los Angeles, died at 
his residence on Adams Street, Saturday 
evening. 

Mr. Severance was born at Old Shel- 
borne, Mass., in 1814, second son of Dr. 
R. B. Severance. He left Massachusetts 
for Ohio when 15 years of age, and was a 
banker in Auburn, N. Y., in Cleveland, 
O., and later in Boston until 1860, where, 
having had a serious attack of brain fever, 
his old Ohio friend, Salmon P. Chase, 
then Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury, offered him the post of Collector of 
Customs at Port Royal, 8. C. Retiring 
from that position at the close of the 
war, he was anxious for a mild winter 
climate, and with his wife followed their 
two elder sons, J. Seymour Severance and 
Mark Sibley Severance, to California, and, 
after a brief look at Santa Barbara, they 
all chose this city for a permanent home. 

Mr. Severance had married in 1840 the 
niece of James 8. Seymour, a banker at 
Auburn, N. Y. ‘Three sons and one 
daughter grew to maturity, and are still 
living, except the youngest son, who died 
in Boston in 1890. 

Mr. Severance was active in the early 
philanthropic and social life of our city, 
and in the organization of the Unitarian 
church, whose first meetings were held in 
their parlors on Adams Street. 


missed by them. 





Besides our gue, the Mechanics’ Building‘in this city an ex- 








He was a | 
genial gentleman, much beloved by his | 
neighbors and associates, and will be much | - 


| Association next week, Mrs. Celia Parker 


Woolley,of Chicago,and Mrs. May French- 
Sheldon will be guests of the Association. 


The “Eminent Opinions on Woman Suf- 
frage,” published in another column, are 
issued also as a leaflet, and may be or- 
dered from this office, at 15 cents per 
hundred. 

Mrs. Eveleen L. Mason, of Brookline, 
on Nov. 8, read before a large audience at 


haustive paper on ‘Queens of Home, and 
the Princesses of the oncoming American 
Womanhood.” 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw will attend the 
annual convention of the New York State 
W. S. A. at Syracuse, Nov. 13, 14, 15, and 
will speak, Nov. 16, at Silver Creek, N.Y. 
During the rest of the month she will 
speak in Ohio, as follows: Nov. 17, Ashta- 
bula Harbor; 19, Burton; 21, Elyria; 22, 
Barborton; 23, Newlin Falls; 24, Girard; 
25, Salem ; 26, Chagrin Falls; 29, Bedford ; 
30, Niles. Miss Shaw is the subject of an 
appreciative sketch by Mrs. Emily L. 
Sherwood, in the Daughters of America for 
October. 

We have been glad to welcome to the 
JOURNAL Office this week, Miss Good- 
knight, of Kentucky, Mrs. Knapp, of 
Iowa Falls, Iowa, our friend of many 
years Mrs. C. W. Brown, of Barre, with 
her sister, and Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
of Chicago. The appeal for helpers at the 
office has been generously responded to.by 
Mrs. Gay, of Ohio, and her daughters, 
Mrs. Green, of Rhode Island, Mrs. How- 
land, of Massachusetts, and other friends. 

Portraits of Mrs. J. G. Croly (Jenny 
June) at twenty-two and at sixty-two 
compose the frontispiece of the October 
Home-Maker. They are accompanied by a 
sketch of Mrs. Croly, by J. Martin Miller, 
which says that Mrs. Croly’s editorial 
positions upon various periodicals and 
magazines date back thirty-seven years 
without any break. She was one of the 
first women on the staff of a daily news- 
paper. She originated the system of du- 
plicate correspondence, and formed the 
first syndicate of newspapers for the dis- 
tribution of special correspondence. She 
called the first congress of women in 1857 
to consider the subject of dress reform, 
and only relinquished the matter because 
her limited resources and burdened time 
did not admit of her carrying it alone. 
Mrs. Croly was among the first to con- 
ceive the club idea, and, in recognition of 
this, Sorosis has conferred upon her the 
unique position of Honorary President for 
life. Mrs. Croly has revived her club 
magazine under the title of the New Cycle, 
and will devote her time principally to it. 
She still remains managing editor of the 
Home-Maker, but much of the detail of 
her previous work is now in the bands of 
the assistant editor, her gifted daughter, 
Mrs. Vida Croly Sydney, whose inheri- 
tance of journalistic ability is clearly 
evident. 





Catarrh, Not Local, But Constitutional, 


Dr. Dio Lewis, the eminent Boston physician, 
in a magazine article says: ‘‘A radical error 
underlies nearly all medical treatment of catarrh. 
It is not a disease of the man’s nose; it is a 
disease of the man, showing itself in the nose— 
a Local exhibition of a Constitutional trouble.”’ 
Therefore, he argues, the use of snuff and other 
local applications is wrong, and while they seem 
to give temporary relief, they really do more 
harm than good. Other leading authorities 
agree with Dr. Lewis. Hence, the only proper 
method of cure for catarrh is by taking a consti- 
tutional remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, 
reaching every part of the body through the 
blood, does eliminate all impurities and makes 
the whole man healthier. It removes the cause 
of the trouble, and restores the diseased mem- 
brane to proper condition. That this is the 
practical result is proven by thousands of people 
who have been cured of catarrh by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


+o 


THE SECRET OF SuCCEss.—A travelling 
an, in a line of hardware goods (and we 


| may as well say right here, it was Putnam 


He has been seriously out of thealth for | Nails he had in his grip), on visiting a 


the past five or six years, and his death 
had been long expected, and came peace- 
fully at the last.— Los Angeles Express, 
Oct. 17. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The WOMAN’s JOURNAL is sent one year 
on trial to new subscribers for $1.50. 





The Wellesley Magazine, which takes 
the place of the Prelude, comes to us fresh 
and full of good things. It is cordially 
welcomed to our exchange list, and will 
be looked for with interest. 


The National W. 8. A. of Massachusetts 
held its regular monthly meeting Nov. 4, 
at 30 West Street in this city. The chief 
events of the week were enumerated, and 
the subject of police matrons was dis- 
cussed at length. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
held its annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 27, 28 and 29. The Associa- 
tian is ten years old, and has 1,458 mem- 
bers. The reports of the committees 
show much good work. A fuller report 
will be given later. 








blacksmith shop not long since, found the 
owner using Putnam Nails. After a 
pleasant chat, he was about to go, when 
the smith said, confidentially, ‘‘Don’t urge 
the shoer down the street too much to 
use the Putnam Nail. He uses a cheaper 
nail now, and, as a consequence, I get 
most of the work.” He had discovered 
the secret of success. 


Double the Strength, Half the Price. 


Metcalf’s 


Compound Concentrated Extract of 


W ater-White 
Vanilla 


Is a new and entirely dif- 
ferent preparation from the 
ordinary brown commercial 
extract of vanilla, to which it 
bears the same comparison 
as refined white syrup to or- 
dinary molasses. 


Four-ounce bottle( double 
the size of other extracts) 
socents. Regular size 25 
cents. Either size by mail, 
carefully packed, 10 cents 
additional. 

THUFODORE METCALF Co 

39 Tremont St., Boston. 








Rich Furs 


Consist of the finest quality 
and the best workmanship, 
together with richness of 
texture and makeup. 


O. A. Jenkins & Co. 


RICH FURS. 
407 Washington Street. 














“WORLD'S FAIR” 


MUSIC BOOKS 


Designed in Connection with the World’s 
Fair, to show the Progress of Popular 
Music. The World’s Fair Series shows 
how Much of Strictly Fine Music can be 
obtained at the Nominal Price of $1.00. It 
also Illustrates the Artistic Perfection to 
which Musical Typography and Bookmak- 
ing have been carried. 

The Verdict of the Press and the Critics 
is that ‘‘No such Books have ever before 
been issued at the Price.’”’ The Volumes 
are: 


‘‘World’s Fair Piano-Music Collection.” 


One of the noticeable musical features of the “Co- 
lumbian” year; Nocturnes, Reveries, Morceaux, etc. 
31 compositions; handsome title-page in colors. 
Large sheet music size; 144 pages. 


‘*‘World’s Fair March Collection” 
for the Piano. 


This book will have a warm welcome as soon as its 
merits are known. It contains the popular marches 














of the leading composers, and stands at the head of 
all similar collections. 


39 marches. Large sheet 
music size; handsome title-page in colors; 144 pages. 


‘*World’s Fair Ballad Collection.” 


The song gems of the “Columbian” year, with hand- 


some title-page in colors. A veritable feast of melody 
from beginning toend. Such a volume has long been 
needed, but never carried out until now. 38 ballads; 
large sheet music size; 144 pages. 


‘¢World’s Fair Dance-Music Collection.” 


Selected from the works of all leading composers 


of Dance Music ; an admirable book of bright, spirited, 
popular music; 36 dances; large sheet music size; 





Hygienic COFFEE. 


A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 








Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 


Prepared by M. S. AYER, of Boston, 
A Vegetarian for many years. 





Price 20 cents per pound. 





Directions: Prepare the same as Coffee, using not 


more than two-thirds as much for the same amount 
of water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 


Follow directions and you will use no other. 
Principal grocers sell it. 





Send for book on “Diet Reform,” price 15 cents. 


M. 8S. AYER, 191 State St., Bostou. 


from the most popular composers. The 


of similar style. 
colors; 144 pages. 


Symphoay Pianos. Wilcox 
e 





title-page in colors; 144 pages. 


‘“‘World’s Fair Song and Chorus 
Collection.” 


A collection of songs (with four-part qherwe 0 — 
w 
ratify the popular demand which has long existed. 
t must not be classed with the many cheap publications 
44 pieces; handsome title-page in 





Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth Gilt, $2.00, postpaid. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Self-Playing 
& White Pianos ex- 

anged, or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to 


John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 





OR SALE-—Dorchester, $4,000, beautiful new 
house, 10 rooms, modern improvements; lot 40 feet 


front; $200 down, small monthly payments; interest 
5S percent. Address Box 3638, Boston. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


H O a LI S STREET 


THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 








MONDAY, Nev. 14—-ONE WEEK ONLY, 
The Kings of Comedy 


REED & COLLIER 


In the Funniest of all Farcical Entertainments, 


Hoss and Hoss. 


IMMODERATE TO INCESSANT 
TITTER LAUGHTER 


Evenings at 7.45. Saturday Matinees only at 2. 


Monday, Nov. 21—E. H. Sothern in 
“Captain Lettarblair.”’ 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR.JOHN STETSON, Proprietor and Manager. 








Second and Final Week of 


“TAR AND TARTAR.” 


The best company ever seen in the opera. 


Evenings at 8. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Next attraction—Rose and Chas. Cogh- 
lan in “Diplomacy.” 


THEATRE. 
PARK Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager. 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 

Evenings at 7.45. Saturday Matinee at 2. 

RICE’S| ALL 

Production of 
THE 

RACE. 
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SUNDAY NIGHT—Rice’s Popular Concert. 











Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. C. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
Every evening at 8. “Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Second and last week of the favorites, 
Evans & Hoey 
In series 9 of 
‘‘A PARLOR MATCH.”’ 


Next week—Hallen & Hart in the “Idea.” 


MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston. 
OCTOBER 5to DECEMBER 3. 


Daily, 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Machinery in Operation. 
Grand Electrical Exhibit. 
Band and Organ Concerts. 
Domestic Science Department. 
Free Cooking Lectures Daily. 
Spacious Art Galleries. 
The progress of our country during four centuries of 
mechanical and manufacturing improvement in epi- 


me, 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 

















CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished with a guide to al 


points of interest. 


Hacks at the Depot and telephone connection 


GLOVES 


— FOR— 


Weddings «»>Receptions, 


—AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 
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For the Woman’s Journa!. 


A PROTEST. 
(In Adulterated Dutch.) 


BY HELEN MAUD MERRILL. 


I dakes the editorial shair, 

Mine husband he doos rave und svear, 

But shtill I gently sits me there, 
To pe von vooman’s writer. 

I vants to say von leetle vord, 

Und send it vere it vill pe heard, 

So dat dose male hearts they pe shtirred 
To make our burdens lighter. 


Shost tink ov it, dear shentlemens, 

Our brave brotecters und our frens, ( ?) 

Und shtrive to make some shmall amends, 
To help dose Vooman’s Writer. 

Shost tink ov id, that all dose years 

(1 writes id down mit frowns und tears) 

They marks us out some narrow spheres, 
Und draws dose lines sbtill tighter! 


Mit dose Shinese they glass us in, 

Mit griminals, deep-dyed in sin, 

Mit dose whose purse got nottings in, 
Und then they call us **Ladies!”’ 

Und all pecause we cannot vote, 

Nor wear von tailor-made long coat, 

Nor ride their fierce, Masonic goat! 
Shades of the old-time Hades! 


I tinks it is von burning shame, 

Vhen ve most all can write our name, 

Und read the papers all the same 
As can’t dose hired voters. 

Bud ah, mine frents, the time is near 

Ven ve shall pe so glad to hear 

Them say: ‘‘Shost drop your vote in here, 
Dose Vooman’s Rights Promoters.”’ 


——_—__+or—__—- 
THE CHOICE. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


O lover! filled with glorious joy 
Of heart's success, 

If in your loving lie the base alloy 
Of selfishness ; 

If for the adored you would not bravely pay 
Service of tears, 

And prove your stalwart fealty day by day— 
Turn not this way! 


Lover of life! if you would ever know 
Life’s meaning deep; 

Or how the maimed and fevered thousands go, 
As funerals creep, 

Across the hospital's sad threshold borne; 
If too much pain 

Comes with the life lived round us day by day— 
Turn not this way! 


Image of God! if you would serve Christ's love 
But as you will, 

And like the worm with aimless longings move 
In darkness still ; 

If too much heart-blood flows when you would 

pray 

Before the Cross, 

Where saints their daily tribute duly lay— 


Turn you away! 
—Catholie World. 


or 





SUMMER IS OVER. 


BY MARY H. WHEELER. 


Summer is over; the winds blowing chill 
Wake in my bosom an answering thrill. 


Music and fragrance and beauty were here, 
Warm with the breath of the perfected year. 


Bright with the radiant midsummer glow, 
When did they vanish and where did they go? 


Sad moans the wind in the tops of the trees, 
Thistle-down floats on the autumnal breeze ; 


Thickets of goldenrod flame on the hill, 
Loud chirp the crickets, and piercingly sbrill. 


Summer is over—life’s summer—for me, 
Season of hopefulness, romance and glee. 


Brilliant with phantoms of future delight, 
Fair as the summer clouds, changefully bright; 


Entereth autumn, the harbinger sage, 
Chilly precursor of wintery age. 


When the last floweret shall fade on the hill, 
When the shrill chirp of the cricket is still, 


Then the cold snow in its whiteness will fall, 
Silently folding the earth in its pall. 


Only a little! O spirit, be brave! 
Why must thou shudder at age and the grave ? 


Summer is over, but change is not death, 
Nor is life ended when faileth the breath. 


Beantiful seasons are yet to unfold; 
Life is eternal, though forms may grow old. 


Look, O my soul, from this autumnal plain! 
After the winter comes springtime again. 
— Boston Transcript. 
———_+o+—--___ 


THE ASSISTANT. 
BY MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 


**Are you the editor?” inquired the old 
farmer, pausing inside the sanctum door. 

“No,” promptly replied India. ‘I’m 
only the assistant. The editor has gone 
to the depot. Won’t you sit down?” 

She rose and placed a box for his seat. 
The only chair in the room was a revolv- 
ing one, screwed to the floor beside the 
desk. 

The farmer had come through a sad- 
dler’s shop to mount to the office. The 
publishing room was divided from this by 
a temporary partition of pine boards. He 
sat down with his hat on, and looked 
curiously around. Leaving his mud- 
spattered person out of consideration, it 
was a place of oddities and beginnings, 
rough-plastered, and containing but two 





windows, which looked north over the 
black street, the rapidly'springing wooden 
houses, the vanishing railroad and prairie. 
Some woodcuts were pasted on the wall. 
A fancy paper-weight was among the files 
on the desk. A bench, pushed out at the 
end as if its occupant had just leftit, stood 
before a table that depended for one cor- 
ner’s support on a barrel. It was the ex- 
change barrel. 

The farmer, discountenancing extrava- 
gant luxury in his own home, rather ap- 
proved of what he saw, and decidedly ap- 
proved of the assistant. She might be 
either eighteen or twenty-five, was brown, 
with clear black eyes, and a knot of curly 
hair on top of her head. She looked 
live, capable and girlish; able to break a 
span of mules, and sell them to advantage 
afterward, yet delicate enough to wear the 
yellow blossoms of the wild sensitive 
plant bunched in her hair and belt. 

‘Well, I come to subscribe for the 
paper,” said the farmer, after she had 
addressed several envelopes, talking to 
him about the weather as she did so. 

‘*My brother will be glad to have your 
name,” said the assistant. ‘*How shall I 
write it?” 

‘*Isr’el Bonebrake’s my name,” said the 
farmer, going deep into his trousers and 
bringing up a ragged pocket-book, which, 
being opened, disclosed green banks of 
wealth. ‘*What’s the amount?” 

“One dollar a year, fifty cents for six 
months, or twenty-five cents for three 
months, payable in advance.” 

‘*You don’t ask enough,” remarked Mr. 
Bonebrake, coming forward to lay down 
his dollar. ‘I'wo dollars is the figger for 
county papers. You folks has started up 
with the town. You must make it pay.” 

“Oh, we shall,” replied the assistant. 
‘*My brothers will advance the price as 
they improve the paper.” 

‘How many air ther’ of you?” 

‘*My two brothers and myself. One 
attends to the publishing and advertising ; 
the other edits. I assist. We've heard of 
you, Mr. Bonebrake ; you own some stock 
farms about here?” 

**Yes,” replied the farmer,nonchalantly. 
‘I got a couple o° thousand acres or so 
west 0’ the place. The place is growin’, 
isn’t it?” 

‘‘Wonderfully. I think it’s bound to be 
a grain andstock centre.” 

‘“*Now you talk!” said the farmer with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘Why, when I came here 


‘twenty years ago, ’twa’n’t nothing but 


perrara far as the eye could see. We’ve 
planted hedges, and groves has growed up. 
And six months ago the two railroads 
struck us and crossed, and here’s the 
town! Ikilled rattlesnakes where Pow- 
ell’s puttin’ up his ellyvator. We'll be a 
city.” 

**It’s only a question of time,”’ said the 
girl. 

This pleased Mr. Bonebrake so that he 
repeated several times it wasn’t nothin’ 
but a question of time. 

**So you young folks come on here and 
started a paper. Had you ever run a 
paper before?” 

‘‘My brothers are practical printers. I 
have learned to do a great many things.” 

‘*I bet you have,” said the farmer, with 


approval. ‘I likesmart wimmen. Some 
folks doesn’t; but I do.” 
“Oh, I just help my brothers. If the 


paper succeeds, you must credit it to them. 
In the course of a year they hope to geta 
large press, and keep the handpresses 
only for jobbing. ‘They will have to be 
very close and careful, but if they make 
a good paper, I know the people will 
stand by them.” 

“They will that!” said Mr. Bonebrake. 
**They won’t lose for startin’ in when the 
town’s young.” 

Steps on the saddler’s stairs now brought 
a young fellow into the room, who threw 
his hat with a slam at the table, and cried 
out: 

**T never saw such an abominable place 
as this is!” 

The assistant gave him a swift, salutary 
glance. 

‘*Mr. Bonebrake,” she said, ‘‘this is the 
editor, Mr. Pink Bradshaw. One of our 
new subscribers, Pink. My brother has 
not brought his editorial office up to his 
notions yet, Mr. Bonebrake. He’s ambi- 
tious. He would like to receive his 
patrons in something like a palace-car, 
you know.” 

The farmer advanced his hearty hand 
and shook the young man’s. 

‘“*Well, I declare,” said he, ‘**you don’t 
look nothin’ but a boy!” 

The young fellow laughed. 

‘Isn't your other brother no older?” 
inquired Mr. Bonebrake of the assistant. 

‘**Younger.” 

‘‘We try to make up in pluck what we 
lack in years,” said Pink. ‘“But”— 

“But we’re open to suggestions from 
old residents,” said the assistant. 

*Wrll, I sejest ‘keep on,’ ” said Mr.'Bone- 
brake. ‘Just you keep ahead.” 

They took him through the publishing 
department, where he saw Jo Bradshaw 





and another printer setting type, the 
hand-presses, the ink-pads and a stack of 
printing-paper. He expressed local pride 
in the establishment, and shook hands 
with the entire force before going away. 

**Now, if you’ll come to my place,” he 
said in the door, “I’ll show you my kind 
of machinery; wind-pumps and stawk- 
sheds and tilin’.” 

‘*My brother has been thinking of visit- 
ing you and some other prominent stock- 
men,” said the assistant, ‘‘to get an article 
about your methods.” 

*“*All right; come ahead! We'll kill a 
chicken and give you a bite to eat.” 

The farmer went smiling down-stairs, 
and the editor’s assistant fixed her clear 
eyes on her brother. 

‘I don’t care!” he said, sitting down at 
his table and striking it with his hand. 
‘You can fix it up with the old moss- 
backs, first-rate, but this is a corner of 
the earth I cannot endure.” 

“So you thought you could tread on 
his local pride and not get hurt in return?” 

**T didn’t see him when I first came in. 
The mud! Just look at the mud sticking 
to my feet!” 

He showed the black, waxy soil. He 
was a sensitive-looking, delicate-faced 
young fellow, fair, blue-eyed, yet with 
much reserve force apparent about him. 

‘*The wind rasps my very soul!” 

“Did you gather any items?” inquired 
the assistant calmly, having drawn a leaf 
forward and taken up her pencil to make 
a local of Mr. Bonebrake’s visit. 

‘**Yes, my dear, I did. There’s a man 
just got off the north train to prospect this 
place for the purpose of starting another 
paper. He has money. I talked with 
him, or he talked to me. He goes right 
‘PO the point.” 

*That’s what made the mud and the 
wind and the place so unendurable,” said 
India. ‘Well, let him start it.” 

**And run us out in two months!” 

**He won’t run us out.” 

India rose and approached her brother. 
Her face was lambent, as if she were the 
spirit of fire. 

‘Pink Bradshaw, didn't we make up 
our minds to locate here and tuke all the 
consequences *” 

“Yes.” 

‘**Am [ not your older sister?” 

“Yes.” 

‘*Didn’t I educate myself and manage to 
get you boys places and give you some- 
thing of a chance for yourselves?” 

‘*Yes, my dear, you did.” 

‘*Did you ever know me to fail in any- 
thing I undertook ?” 

**Never.” 

She rested one hand on his shoulder, and 
tipped up his face to meet her eyes. 

**T have pledged myself, my health, my 
life, my brains, to the success of you two 
boys. Pink, I would lay my right hand 
down to be cut off at the wrist if that 
would secure success to you. But, instead 
of that, 1 can only give the labor of that 
hand. Any woman who honors her men- 
folks and pushes their fortunes, honors 
and glorifies herself. My darling boy, if 
you and Jo don’t make men that I can be 
proud of, you will ruin my life and drown 
it in shame.” 

The young man’s sensitive face kindled 
from hers. 

‘*T wasn’t whining!” he exclaimed as if 
spurred. ‘‘But a man can see impossibili- 
ties where a woman can’t.” 

‘Thank heaven for a woman’s vision, 
then. I don’t believe in impossibilities. I 
have done too many impossible things 
while people stood by to tell me I couldn’t. 
When I[ say I pledge my life and brains 
and might to the doing of a thing, that 
thing will be done.” 

**I know,” said Pink with enthusiasm, 
‘‘vou’re the bravest girl in the world.” 

“Not at all. I'm a great baby who 
loves her brothers and is afraid of snakes. 
But if I made up my mind,” said India, 
stretching her fisted arm before her, ‘‘to 
take a rattler around the neck and strangle 
it to death, I should do it if it covered me 
with bites and killed me.” 

‘*T believe you!” said Pink, with a start 
as if he had been electrified. ‘*Where’s 
my clip and pencil? I must get to work. 
You’re a howler, Lady Macbeth.” 

‘“*You’re a fine-strung poet, Johnny 
Keats. Haul the barrel and table over this 
way. I want to know everything you put 
in that first-page article.” 

They. consulted together, India starting 
the theme. Pink produced decorated 
thoughts. She took out his adjectives 
and reduced his sentences. Jo called for 
copy. India took it to him, and distrib- 
uted locals before the other printer. 

“Don’t you want to dress up your 
advertisements now, while I set type for 
you?” she said to her younger brother, 

who at once washed his hands, ran them 
through dark curly hair like his sister’s, 
and took his ruddy face away to pore 
sturdily over her desk. 

This force was a regiment composed of 
officers; the other printer was the fore- 





man. He felt a vital interest in the 





paper’s prosperity. He clicked his type 
faster and with nicer exactness, vaguely 
propelled by the young woman working 
silently in the same room. This printer 
often told his wife in a general way that 
some women would make their men get 
on and work their level best, whether or 
no. 

India wanted Jo to learn how to express 
himself in practical forms. He was care- 
less, and his conversational English was 
stained with double negatives and many 
abominations. He was raw in boyhood, 
yet gave better business promise than his 
brother. 

When the sun hung just above the hori- 
zon, casting long shadows eastward, she 
went home, stopping at one of the wooden 
groceries for provisions. The whole towa 
was composed of yellow - pine excres- 
cences, from the first gigantic hotel to 
the tiniest land-office. A number of peo- 
ple nodded to her, though she had yet no 
girl-intimates. Men, untying their teams 
to drive home across the prairie, gazed 
curiously at her. Though the paper was 
but a few months old, they knew the 
minutest details about it. 

As India approached her unfenced house 
on a path which cut across hummocks of 
wiry grass, she was looking forward to 
the time when the boys would run their 
firmly established paper alone, and she 
could devote herself to the residence, 
lined with pictures, glittering with silver, 
full of comforts, which would take the 
place of this three-room nest. The prairie 
did not bound her ambitions. 

‘“*But wherever one stands,” remarked 
India, opening the door, ‘‘the centre of the 
earth is always exactly beneath him, and 
the centre of the heavens exactly over his 
head.” 

There was a sitting-room, a bed-room 
and akitchen. The furnishing was scant 
but homelike, eked out by the ornaments 
a quick-witted girl can make. In the bed- 
room she hung her sunbonnet on its nail. 
It was her room. The boys took turns 
sleeping in the office, the one who stayed 
at home camping on a folding-couch in 
the sitting-room. 

‘*Well-nurtured girls in various cities,” 
said India to herself, ‘tare now sitting 
down to dinner, and talking about next 
month’s trip out of town. But the assist- 
ant on the Rolling City Chronicle must 
light a fire and get the boys’ supper, not 
neglecting to darn those last two pairs of 
socks while the people are gathering.” 


When everything was ready, she pinned 
a white cloth outside the window, and 
was busy with a sock drawn over one 
hand until the signal was obeyed. Then 
the three sat down, and India exerted 
herself as if the boys were desirable gen- 
tlemen acquaintances come to pay court 
to hr. Jo was always less a cub, and 
Pink more a poet iu India’s presence. 

She followed them back to the office 
about dusk. A rising sweetness was 
abroad, and the air so clear that it cut 
out every object with sharp edges. The 
town hérder was driving home the cows 
from their free pasture up the ridge. A 
freight train far off on the western road 
trailed into sight, and puffs of smoke on 
the northern horizon denoted some ap- 
proach along that line. The prairie was 
like a mountain plateau in giving one a 
sense of nearness to the sky. The hemi- 
sphere of many-shaded greens pressed 
sharply against the melting west. 

At the office India hurried to finish 
whatever was behind on the week’s issue, 
while the rest of the establishment set 
type. When the ten o'clock passenger 
train whizzed by, their week’s work was 
done. Jo and the foreman were printing 
oft the papers. The rumble of the presses 
followed India and Pink downstairs. 

“Climbing upward in the night,” she 
quoted, taking hold of his arm as they 
stumbled past stores where the kerosene 
lamps were being put out. “I wonder if 
I shall turn out a mere monkey, agile in 
climbing? I’ve always been undertaking 
something. Pink, look at the constella- 
tions. Don’t they seem ready to prick us, 
they are so near with their sharp points? 
What a grand thing it is to accomplish in 
this world! If we die to-night, our 
week’s work is well done; it’s always wise 
to be prepared for accidents.” 

‘“*But what does it amount to when it is 
done?” sniffed Pink. 
will run us out. 
practical matters, India.” 


‘*Your whimpering is passed over with- 


out notice. Did you ever think—practical 
matters are just like piano-keys; if you 
don’t touch them with knowledge, you 
make discords. We can’t have a piano 
for about four years yet. But when we 
get home, I'll take down the banjo and 
plunk you a tune.” 

‘-And if we succeed in making a paper 
here, what outlook does it give us?” 

‘‘Honor, influence, home. A seat in the 
Senate for you or Jo, if you hit the pop- 
ular need, and care for it. In time, a trip 
to Europe. All the time, exchange of 
prods with other minds, and a chance to 


“That other msn | 
I haven’t any head fur 





push what is good and punish what is 
mean. At summer resorts the well-nur- 
tured young lady may now be entering a 
grand hop, but I am going home with ink 
on my finger, and the assurance in my 
soul that in some vast future larger bat- 
tles will be given me to fight, and I shall 
come off victor.” 

Past midnight, however, the assistant 
saw her former victories crumble before 
her eyes. Pink’s shouting struck her 
through the ear like a dagger. She crossed 
a great change while leaping over the 
side of her bed. The office was on fire, 
but Jo was not in it, for Jo had waked 
Pink, and run off to others for help. 

India passed through a nightmare of 
throwing clothing on, finding everything 
inside out or upside down. She was run- 
ning across the open prairie with her 
brother, the streets rang with cries of fire, 
and all the inhabitants of a town so 
slightly built turned out with terror. A 
crowd was already passing pails of water 
from hand to hand. There was not a 
hose or a Babcock extinguisher within 
scores of miles. The harness-store had 
smaller buildings shouldering against it 
which the owners were trying to save. A 
steady, roaring pillar of flame stood up 
from the tinder structure, lighting the 
prairie for miles, showing the glitter of 
steel rails, imperfect outlines of mill or 
elevator, turning to black blisters the 
fronts of shops across the wide street, and 
reflecting itself in the eyes of a thousand 
men and women. 

It was too late to do anything but con- 
fine the fire, if possible, to the one crumb- 
ling block. There was at the time no 
wind, and the pails were made to do 
vigorous duty. In went the roof, send- 
ing up a constellation which put out half 
the stars. 

“This is too bad, sis, aint it, now?’ 
said a human voice through the tumult to 
India’s ears. Mr. Bonebrake, the stock- 
farmer, was there, his whip in hand ready 
for driving home. 

“*T was settin’ up with hogs to ship to- 
night,” he shouted, ‘‘and was one of the 
first to see the fire. It bu’st out all at 
once ful! blaze.” 

“I’m afraid you won’t get your paper 
to-morrow,” said India. 

‘*Pshaw ! you'll lose consider’ble, won’t 
you?” 

“Burning up there is all that my 
brothers and I have, except a little cheap 
furniture. There goes what I have worked 
for since we were left alone in the world.” 

‘*Pshaw! No insurance?” 

‘*We were to insure the latter part of 
this week. Every dollar was needed 
before. But [ would like,” said the assist- 
ant, shaking her finger at the fire, ‘“‘to 
get the better of that!” 

‘*Pshaw !” groaned Mr. Bonebrake, with 
full Western sympathy. 

‘*My brothers,” said India, feeling her 
heart swell in proportion to the calamity, 
‘*will take that old fire for a mere candle, 
though, to light them on the road. And 
I'll help!” 

‘“*What’ll you do now?” 

‘*‘We’ll have to get presses some way, 
and start the paper again.” 

“Got any backers?” 

“Fe,” 

‘Yes, you have,” said Mr. Bonebrake, 
rising also to the occasion. He pushed 
through the crowd abruptly, and got 
upon a high platform in front of one of 
the stores. In the midst of the roar of 
tire and human lungs, he began to shout 
a speech, saying he did not intend to do 
so, but pluck was pluck. He was burnt 
out once himzelf, and had a tornado tear 
him down another time. And these young 
people was bound to make it go; they 
had the rattlesnake-killin’ grit into ’em, 
and who’d stand by to give them another 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood. It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state. 
9 Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s iments which the system 
=» needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“I have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
eines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of ai Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
cellent as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. O., Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Preparedonly 
wy C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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start? He called the attention of the | the schools and work-houses. The great 


banker, and begged to say he had a 
couple of thousand acres of as good land as 
any man in the counties round, and them 
boys and that girl was to be stocked up for 
afresh start, if it took every acre of it. 
He said he was excited, but he meant it. 

When people understood what he was 
talking about, they began to consult 
among themselves. ‘The banker leaped 
upon the platform. He was aman of few 
words, but remarked that the Chronicle 
was an institution of the town, and for his 
part he would not have it destroyed; he 
would head a paper at the bank in the 
morning. Mr. Bonebrake shouted to him 
to head it now, and the banker took out 
his note-book and did so, Israel Bonebrake 
adding his name and his hundreds with an 
eager hand. Somebody called out that a 
new man had come, well-heeled to start 
another paper; but the popular voice 
replied : 

‘Throw him in the fire!” 

Other well-to-do citizens sprang upon 
the platform, and put their names and 
contributions upon the paper. There was 
a crowd raging to contribute. The public- 
spirited enthusiasm was so great that 
cheer after cheer for the Chronicle arose, 
while the fire which had destroyed its 
outward presence among them was sink- 
ing. ‘The editor, Pink Bradshaw, was 
called upon for a speech and lifted to 
the platform. He had but one boot on, 
but, brimming to the lips with such appre- 
ciation of his townspeople as made a ma- 
turer man of him, he spoke straight out of 
his poetic heart to the hearts bearing him 
up in calamity, and made what they pro- 
nounced a “rattling good talk.” ‘Ihen his 
brother was put up beside him ; and Israel 
Bonebrake shouted for the sister, who, to 
avoid good-natured violence, slipped up 
behind the boys, put her hands on their 
shoulders and looked from the back- 
ground between their heads. A trio of 
representative young Americans. 

‘*There they stand,’’ shouted Mr. Bone- 
brake, ‘tas peart and gritty as any bunch 
of yearlin’s I ever see, und here we'll 
stand by them. They’ve got to have a 
good office and one o’ them big fine 
printin’-presses. They'll be a credit to this 
town, for these here boys are as full of go- 
ahead as a perrara-hen isof tricks. And 
their sister, she’l] always”— 

“Assist,” said India.— Wide Awake. 


————~<o—____—_- 
SUFFRAGE DAY AT MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


On ‘Suffrage Day” at the Mechanics’ 
Fair in this city, the speaking was so ex- 
ceptionally godd that it is a pity space 
does not permit a full report of the ad- 
dresses. Only a few bright bits can be 
given, like plums picked out of a Christ- 
mas pudding : 


It is out of the hard work of life that 
we get our best spiritual development.— 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 


Find any woman who is much inter- 
ested in temperance, and you will finda 
woman who is either a suffragist, or fast 
becoming one.—Mrs. A. A. Clajlin. 


Individual expression is the law of 
nature. Every plant and flower works 
out its development according to its own 
pattern. Woman must work by her own 
pattern, not by the pattern men have set 
before her.— Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


It is not a less domesticity but a differ- 
ent and broader domesticity that is the 
result of the woman movement. It gives 
one wider views, and makes one live in a 
glass house to some purpose—not to 
throw | but to send out good influ- 
ences.— Mrs. A. A. Claflin. 


The advocates of equal rights for women 
are called agitators. But the people who 
Oppose progress oppose the divine order, 
and it is they who make the agitation, 
just as a stone motionless in the bed of a 
brook makes more agitation in the water 
than all the boats that move along with 
the stream.— Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


We are often asked what suffrage is, and 
what it will do for us. It is the standard 
that leads the way, and the want of it is 
the bar that stands in the way of every- 
thing else. It is the demand for suffrage 
that has helped to bring all the gains we 
have already won, and these in their turn 
will help to bring suffrage.—Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney. 


In my father’s house, sisters were just 
as good as brothers. Ever since, 1 have 
been waiting and hoping to see the same 
principle established in the nation. At 
last I have been cheered by seeing one 
State in the West where brothers and sis- 
ters have equal rights. 
monuments will some day be raised to the 
men of Wyoming.—Rev. Daniel Whitney. 


We used to ask for suffrage because 
women needed it as the means to larger 
Opportunities. But the aspect of the 
woman question has changed. Women are 
now saying, as in the days of the war, 
“The country needs us.”—Women need to 
Stand by the public schools as they stood 
by the nation—without much fighting or 
bristling, quietly but efficiently. — Mary 
A. Livermore. 


In England, women have had municipal 
suffrage since 1869. I have correspondents 
in Manchester and Birmingham,especially 
the Martineaus, and they tell me that the 
women vote as generally as the men. 
The women are especially interested in the 


care of the poor, and the management of | 





The finest of | 


| educational advance that has been made 
in England of late years is largely due to 
women.—Mrs. Livermore. 


———_+o>—__— 
THAT COTTAGE OF THREE ROOMS. 


It is from the White House, now, as 
always, that people can learn the Ameri- 
can principles and the American advan- 
tages for the poorest boy, and the possi- 
bilities for every man who has a help- 
meet competent and wise. When the 
young Harrison couple were married, 
years ago, they went to housekeeping in a 
cottage of three rooms, the wife, an intel- 
ligent and refined young woman, doing 
her own work. It is even said that the 
cottage had a mortgage on it. Perhaps, 
as a contribution to the new sort of liter- 
ature which preaches that it is an intoler- 
able grievance to pay for the use of money 
that you borrow—the literature that 
makes mountains out of mortgaged farms 
—this side light upon the road to the 
Presidency may have its uses. It is better 
not to borrow, of course, but if people by 
borrowing secure homes and every incen- 
tive—as they have in building associations, 
to pay for them steadily, the aspect of 
the mortgage ona three-room cottage or 
a three-acre farm is not a disastrous one, 
provided that the people who live in cot- 
tage or on farm know what they are under- 
taking. 

It is pathetic and beautiful, by the side 
of the White House story, which all have 
read this week, to recognize the true 
wife, in Caroline Harrison, as in so many 
others, the augmenter and helper of her 
husband’s prosperty. Those wives whose 
unpaid bills hang like millstones around 
their husband’s necks, and whose ambi- 
tions go to spending money, rather than 
making it, or saving, as every saving 
wife helps to ‘“‘*make it”; those wives 
whose only influence over their husbands 
is to drive them to speculation, to steal- 
ing or to despair, may well pause by 
Caroline Harrison's story and take a les- 
son there. It can be recorded of her that 
she did her vwn work and struggled to 
make a joint career, which has led to such 
distinction. A busy woman with her 
hands always, {even as a Senator’s wife 
in Washington or Indianapolis, mending 
gloves, knitting, while attending meetings 
and boards of public charities, you can 
survey this life as complete and self-con- 
sistent in its economies and generosities. 
Let there be no more talk from Americans 
about the inequalities of station, and the 
desperate, hopeless prospect before the 
young working man, the poor young man. 
The stories of the Presidents from rail 
splitter to school teacher give these com- 
plaints the lie. The story of this Presi- 
dent’s wife doing her own housework, 
caring for her babies in a cottage of three 
rooms, is one of the wonderful true stories 
of our American women in high places. 
It is consistent with every-day life, and 
with the opp -rtunities that are made by 
self-reliant men and women. Gloomy 
prophets to the contrary, it is a true and 
wholesome picture of American life where 
the lowest place may open out to the 
highest.—‘' The Household” in the Public 


Ledger. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PENITENT CROW. 


A correspondent sends us a story of a 
tame crow named Richie, who once showed 
a feeling of penitence, or at least a dis- 
position to ‘‘make up.” He was in the 
habit of receiving cracker and water from 
his mistress’s window, but sometimes he 
requited the kindness by seizing the 
tumbler in his bill and hurling it to the 
ground. 

At other times he would enter the room 
unobserved, and commit such havoc as 
only crows are capable of—removing the 
corks from bottles and emptying the con- 
tents in perfect torrents over the floor, 
plucking the pins from the pin-cushion, 
and scattering writing materials, letters 
and bric-4-brac in every direction. 

One day he entered the window, seized 
an unused pencil, and before the indignant 
servant could snatch it away from him, 
flew off with it to a neighboring tree. 

His mistress, incensed by this theft, re- 
fused to recognize him in any way, and 
pushed him away from her window when 


| he came for his food. He flew off, and 
| within five minutes appeared again, bear- 





ing in his bill the stolen pencil, bereft of 
its rubber end-piece, but otherwise unin- 
jured. He deposited it with all solemnity 
on the window-sill, and then bowed and 
cooed in his most captivating manner, evi- 


‘dently begging for a restoration to favor. 


—Youth’s Companion. 








It is not what its proprietors say but 
what Hood’s Sarsarparilla does that tells 
the story of its merits. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla CURES. 

a 

Boru air and water abound in microbes, 

or. germs of diseases, ready to infect 








00, WOT PE OFCEIVE! s, and Fptats which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, ard burn off. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is ‘Drilliant, Odor- 
Jess, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
or glass package with every pure’ 








the debilitated wane. To impart that 
strength and vigor necessary to resist the 
effect of these pernicious atoms, no tonic 
blood-purifier equals Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's Jovr- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Jovurnnat Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Journal Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. vu. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
B. Washford 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepares for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT 


or L AGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 

MAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
md. work “ In His fone. in the feats unde r-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPB Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman “Abbott DD. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 come 
tions from flash-light Photogr: aE gy st 45th thousand. 

The fastest selling book ever published, 
both Men and omen. ao Give a Pedis. Extra 
~ d Ls a Game Outi Write fe 
‘yr eaves ve, os 


WORTH 1iNGT ‘ON A. HAGAZ for ne INE 


n Fmafall of good things for all,— 4 magast ne for 9: 

The Brightest. Purest. Best ond ot meest out. 
Lwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. eae "4 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


MaLviNa CREAM 


For Penntitying ¢ the REAM 
emoves LL Frockles, 7) ‘bases Pimples, Liver 
oles, and ot: im ecto i, Not covering but remov- 

tea all =k. 4 and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion tote poragnal es ~ pr Fir sale at Druggists, or 


taalijwa tc icTHYOL ison Prof.|,Hubest 


2 Cents a Cake. 








OR SA LB Devehester, $4,000, beautiful new 

house, 10 rooms, modern improvements; lot 40 feet 
front; $200 down, omeil x 3008, Bee y payments; interest 
5 percent. Address Bo n. 

















DANGEROUS 


There are nails falsely called ‘‘Hot-Forged,’’ which really are ‘cold-rolled’? and 


**clipped.’’ 
down cold to the proper thickness. From the 
to form a point. This process is liable to sep 
and cause the nail to split, so that when dri 
horse’s foot one portion penetrates into the 
resulting in possible lockjaw and death. 


Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. 
length they are the Hot-Forged Putnam, 





PUTNAM NAIL 


HORSESHOE NAILS. 


In their manufacture a blunt piece of iron is formed hot and then is rolled 


point, avoid them; they are cold-rolled and dangerous, 
Large Colored Picture,no adverti ingon it,“The Fairy and the Thorn,” Free.Send 10c for packing. 


CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Father wants you to be sure 
and shoe our horse with 


Putnam Nails.’ 


“Even the children have heard of the Putnam Nail 
and ask for it”—so says one of our competitors. 





Putnam Nails are t..e best because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed, 
and are the only ones in which the old hand 
process is followed. They will hold the shoe 
until it is worn oui, and cannot Split or 
Sliver because of the way they are made. 


end of this blank a V-shaped piece is clipped 


arate the fibres 


riven into the 

sensitive part, 
If their edges are smooth for the whole 
If they show marks of the shears near the 


























MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians - Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send fora 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages ina 

three years’ course of — It is well established, 

~ from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
ents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opened September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 











WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session aqones Os October Ist; ending May, 1 
Tae years’ graded co Lectures, Quizzes, Labe. 
Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
yy also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of apd York. For announcements 


and information = apply to 
BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








PUREST arx® BEST. 














ENTIRELY FREE 








wy COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 

and Olive Oil. Contwuins all of their 
healing properties. Unrivailed for Medi- 
cinal and Toilet use. Gives a smoothness 
and softness to the skin not obtained by 
any other preparation. Guaranteed to cure 
al] skin diseases that can be reached by 
external application. Used by Physicians. 

All dealers have it. 

The Barney Co., Boston, Mass, 


KENIGS For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 
L l \ E R Constipation, Headache, and Piles. 
Any lady can take these as they are 
PI I I S not much anes than == pellets. 
mts a Bo 
BROWN & CO.’S The one and most 


WINE OF COCA, Svc SPRY 


VE 
lant. @1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu, 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 
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LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park ne Mh 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 


women and children. 
The Doctor is largely eciectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 


the cure of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
is closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 
The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


A NEW CORPORATION. 


The A. Major Cement Company Propose 
to Share Their Profits. 


This company presents an opportunity for invest- 
ors to acquire an interest in a legitimate business, 
in which there is a certainty of dividends, and which 
in the past has been a success, and the future has 
the brightest prospects. 

The Business.—In the year 1876 Mr. Alphonse 
Major started the manufacture of his now famous 
cements. By judicious management and careful 
attention to detail, as well as to the merited reputa- 
tion of his goods, the business has grown to be the 
largest of the kind in the world, and its products 
are sold by fully 90 per cent. of the trade. 

Organization. — Owing to the growth of the 
business, a company has been formed to conduct it 
under the name of the A. Major Cement Company, 
with a capital of $100,000, divided into shares of 
$l0each. Large capital means large resources, and 
these are necessary to cover the vast field open to 
a thoroughly first-class article. Mr. Major has 
accepted the position of President, and will continue 
to personally conduct the business, thus assuring 
success in the future as in the past. 

Stock.—One-quarter of the ten thuusand shares 
have been made preferred stock, on which is 
guaranteed 6 per cent. per annum, payable quar- 
terly in gold. The Directors and Officers of the 
company hold only common stock, but a few shares 
of either Preferred or Common Stock are offered for 
sale, 80 applications should be made at an early date. 

Advantages. — The increased sale of these 
cements by dealers throughout the world will cer- 
tainly yield to stockholders large dividends. To 
druggists and dealers in general goods this is a 
splendid opportunity, for they can participate, not 
only in the protits of the company, but by selling 

oods in which they are personally interested can 
ncrease their own profits. The products of this 
company are so well known as scarcely to need 
mention but among them are Major’s Cement, 
Major’s Leather C ement, Major’s Rubber Cement, 
and Major’s Liquid Glue. ‘Ihey are sold in ever 
city in the United States and are in constant deman 

Subscriptions.—All applications for shares must 
be accompanied by a remittance of 10 per cent. of 
its face value. The company reserves the right to 
reject any or all subscriptions, in which case the 
remittance will be returned. 

All subscriptiong and inquiries must be addressed 

to the A. AT CEMENT we - 232 
William Stree weYork, N. ¥.,U.S 


has. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability. 
Send for circulars, — of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price-list 






















SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
Corra Bacon Foster. ELLs HvutcHins STEUART 


Foster & Steuart, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Rea] Estate Exchange and C cial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


EX 
RS 


Beauty, Plumpness and Health 
TISSUE BUILDER 
beautifies the skin and feeds the 
tissues, preventing the shrink- 
age which produces wrinkles. 
7S comme ic, but a Natural 
Skin Tonic which most [—— 4 

hungry for nour! a 4 
e€ @ spon ruggists, or 
f mel. 1P"Send lue. for SA “uP af 
ady’s paper illus. | 5 ea 


Ages of Woman’s Life a oad devoted to the care of F: ersey Ciy, Ned 
and Body. J. G. Brown, 47 Grand St., Jersey City, N 








GLASSES. | 


MOST RELIABLE PLACE 


to buy your Spectacles, Eye 
Glasses, Opera, Field or Ma- 
rine Glasses. Artificial Eyes; 
largest assortment and low- 
est prices in N. 

THALMIC SURGEONS’ or- 
ders a specialty. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 


357 Washington St. Roston. 
Please note the 357. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST FIsH MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 
49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


move Grease fres 
Paine and Ink mW. Ls» J 














pe Bottle by Mast 2c. 
F. ORD, Agent, 
Go oxbury, Mase. 
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WOMEN AT THE MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


The notable series of meetings held from 
day té.day at the women’s headquarters 
in the Mechanics’ Fair in this city include 
many intérests which are admirably pre- 
sented by specialists. 

Oct. 31 was kindergarten day,with Miss 
Poulsson, whose books are authority on 
kindergarten training, Miss M. J. Garland, 
Miss Weston and Miss Sarah E. Wiltse as 
speakers. Miss Symonds, with her class 
of twenty-five kindergartners, illustrated 
the work, and Mrs. Minerva B. Tobey gave 
a talk on kitchen garden work, in which 
she has had much experience. 

On Nov. 1, the exercises were held 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Library Club. A paper by Miss Cutler, 
of the Library School, was read by Miss 
E. P. Thurston, which gave an account of 
women as librarians. There are 396 
women employed in 25 prominent libra- 
ries, receiving an average salary of $570. 
Fifteen women who have been trained as 
apprentices in large libraries receive an 
average salary of $1,150; 38 women 
trained in the library school, which 
opened in 1887, receive an average salary 
of $900. ‘The fifteen highest salaries 
paid to women librarians average $1,090; 
seven women State librarians average 
$1,000, while the twenty-four men filling 
similar positions receive an average salary 
of $1,450. Salaries are lowered by politi- 
cal influence in certain libraries supported 
by the city or State. 

On Nov. 2, **Women in the Pulpit” was 
the subject. Addresses were made by 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes, of Waltham, Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, of Providence, R. I., 
Rev. S. Louise Baker, of Nantucket, and 
Rev. Mary T. Whitney, of North Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who was installed as pas- 
tor of the West Somerville Second Uni- 
tarian Church last Sunday. 

On “Indian Day,” Nov. 3, Miss Frances 
C. Sparhawk, of the Women’s Indian As- 
sociation, presided. Miss Nellie Carey, 
the daughter of an Apache chief, who is 
taking a course in nursing at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Miss Lillie 
Cornelius, of the Oneida tribe, a pupil at 
the Boston Girls’ High School, Miss 
Stevens, of the Cherokee nation, a pupil at 
the New England Conservatory, and Rich- 
ard Powless, a young Oneida Indian em- 
ployed at the Riverside Press in Cam- 
bridge, by their presence and words made 
an eloquent plea for their race. Addresses 
were also made by Miss Alice M. Sea- 
brook, a former teacher at Carlisle, and 
Miss Mary E. Dewey, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Indian Association. 

On Noy. 4, Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, 
of Salem, Mass., told about ‘“‘The All- 
Around American Girl,” a most admirable 
girl, who “recognizes even in her youth 
that character-building must begin with 
the individual, and work outward and up- 
ward through the family relation into 
national strength.” 

Miss Annette F. Armes, who has re- 
ceived the Lucretia Crocker scholarship 
in the Marine Biological Laboratory for 
three years,and who holds the only special 
grade certificate for science teaching ever 
given by the Boston School Board, pre- 
sided on marine biologists’ day, Nov. 5. 
Professor Alpheus Hyatt, of the Natural 
History rooms, told how the laboratory 
was organized at Annisquam. It was with 
great difficulty that funds were raised. 
The energy shown by the Women’s Edu- 
cation Association and the Society of Nat- 
ural History brought it to its present de- 
velopment. Miss Cornelia M. Clapp, pro- 
fessor of zodlogy at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, who has discovered in the toad-fish 
a fascinating study, gave an account of 
her investigations. Among other speakers 
were Dr. H. C. Bumpus, of Brown Univer- 
sity, Professor W. T. Sedgwick, of the 
Institute of Technology, and Mrs. Rhoda 
Estes, of Providence, R. I. 

On Nov. 7, scientific dress for women 
was considered by Mrs. Clara Power 
Edgerly. F, M. A. 
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IN THE COLLEGES. 


The ‘‘co-eds’”’ Freshman ‘‘spread” was 
attended by nearly every one of the five 
hundred girls in the University of Michi- 
gan. The Ann Arbor Ladies’ Banjo Club 
furnished the music. The banquet was 
arranged on a magnificent scale. The 
patronesses were wives of the professors. 
Miss Sophia G. Hayden, of Boston, who 
won the prize for the design of the 
Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair, 
was present. No gentlemen were ad- 
mitted. 

The first number of the Wellesley Maga- 
zine has just been issued. Miss Florence 
Converse, '93, will be editor-in-chief for 
the coming year. 

Dr. Dudley A. Sargeant’s normal train- 
ing class at the Harvard Annex gymna- 
sium now numbers 25 members. The 
course has been extended to two years. 
In connection with this training, courses 
are given in anatomy, physics and psy- 
chology. Several of the pupils are from 





the South and West. A young woman 
from Pennsylvania, who entered this year, 
has broken all previous records in entrance 
examinations by lifting a weight of nearly 
500 pounds. One of the former pupils is 
now the resident physician at the Chicago 
University; another has charge of the 
woman’s department in the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, and still another has 
charge of the gymnasium at Bryn Mawr. 
The new gymnasium at Vassar is run by 
two of these normal school girls, and the 
gympasium at Oberlin is in charge of 
another. Two graduates of the class have 
charge of the Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic 
Club in New York. 

A meeting was held in Manning Hall, 
Brown Upiversity, on Nov. 5, under the 
auspices of the Rhode Island Collegiate 
Alumne Association. Miss Mumford, the 
principal of the girls’ department of the 
Providence High School, presided. Miss 
Mary A. Jordan, of Smith College, read a 
paper, and Miss Mary W. Calkins, of 
Wellesley College, delivered an address. 
President Andrews spoke of the attitude 
of Brown University. He said that as far 
back as 1875 plans were considered for 
opening courses to women, but the time 
was not ripe. In June, 1891, a positive 
step was taken, when it was voted by the 
corporation to admit women to all the 
college examinations. But this was as 
nothing compared to the action of the 
corporation last June, when it voted unan- 
imously to throw its doors open, give 
women the advantage of the class-room 
work, and award them the degrees as freely 
as tomen. This was more than any of the 
older New England universities had done, 
and he was proud of Brown’s position. 

After the meeting, a reception was held 





SUPERIOR TO OTHER MAK 
THE VERY LATEST PARIS DESIGNS. 


NEWEST GOODS ONLY. 


YOUNG LADIES’ COATS & JACKETS 


In all Popular Colors. 


LOW PRICES. 


NEW STYLES for November Just Received 


from Custom House. 


500 WASHINGTON 
Headquarters for F 





at the Women’s College, where the two 
visiting speakers had an opportunity of 
meeting members of the college and its 
friends. 


At a reception and dinner lately given 
by the Chicago Baptist Social Union, in 
honor of the University of Chicago, Mrs. 
Martha Foote Crowe, Ph. D., of the fac- 
ulty, made an address on ‘‘Women in the 
Chicago University.” She said: 


It is the beginning of a new era in edu- 
cation. For the University of Chicago 
has not only invited women to come as 
students, but has placed women in the 
faculty. It has remained to the present 
time for the people to invite a woman to 
a professorial chair in a university of the 
first rank. By giving women these honors, 
the University of Chicago pledges itself 
to nobody’s theories. But I believe our 
hope is that we shall be able to produce 
in the future two new types, one of man 
and one of woman, not one saying ** Ador- 
able creature, smile on me,” nor ‘Slave, 
my slippers,” but ‘*Friend, helper, I have 
a scheme for our conduct in life, what is 
yours?” IthinkI see the beginnings of 
each of these types already. 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz, held 
Nov. 4 in their club rooms in the Athe- 
neum Building, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 


President—Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe, Syra- 
cuse University. 

Vice-President—Mrs. I. K. Blackwelder, Kan- 
sas University. 

Secretary—Miss Harriet Stone, Wellesley Col- 
lege. 

Treasurer — Miss Florence Babcock, North- 
western University. 

Directors—Miss Marion Talbot, Boston Uni- 
versity; Miss Helen ‘Tunnicliff, Vassar; Miss 
Rose Mason, Oberlin; Miss May Winston, Wis- 
consin University ; Miss Ellen Holt, Smith. 


Mrs. Crowe delivered an address on 
“The Status of Education for Women in 











| Europe,” during which she paid a high 
tribute to the scholarehip of the English 
college women. 


Miss Katherine Coman, professor of 
economics at Wellesley, will be the head 
of the Boston college settlement at 93 
Tyler Street. One of the resident stu- 
dents comes from Bryn Mawr, the others 
are Wellesley girls. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer delivered 
the address at the dedication of the new 
buildings of the College for Women at 
the Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O., on Oct. 24, and gave an eloquent 
sketch of the progress of the higher edu- 
cation in recent years. F. M. A. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston.—The League held its regular 
monthly meeting last Monday evening, at 
No. 3 Park Street, Henry B. Blackwell 
in the chair. 

Mrs. Lydia M. Hutchings called atten- 
tion to a persistent effort now making to 
abolish the law of ‘eminent domain,” and 
to authorize the city of Boston to take 
entire estates, where parts only are 
needed for public improvements. Such 
an invasion of the rights of property 
owners would seem doubly unjust in the 
case of women, who have no voice in the 
election of city officials. Mrs. Hutchings 
and Mrs. Lucas were chosen as a com- 
mittee to watch the matter and report to 
the League, so as to take further action if 
necessary. 

Encouraging letters were then read from 
Iowa and Pennsylvania on the gecanese of 
the Representative District Enrolment, 
and Miss Nickerson made an interesting 
report of her work in enrolling the suf- 
fragists of Chelsea. It was announced 
that Mr. George A. O. Ernst had kindly 
consented to prepare a paper on the Mas- 





sachusetts laws affecting women, to be 
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ashionable Garments. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 


Roya BakinG PowbEr Co.,106 WallSt., N.Y. 














read at the December meeting. It was 
voted to employ a Superintendent of En- 
rolment for Suffolk County. H. B. B. 


City Pornt. — The League held its 
regular meeting on a recent Wednesday 
evening at the residence of Mrs. Albertina 
Hayward. ‘The speaker of the evening, 
Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, was listened to 
with much interest, her subject being 
“The Restriction of Emigration.” After 
a brief discussion, the League was further 
entertained by Miss Parker, who gave a 
charming recitation, and Miss Theo Good- 
rich, who rendered a choice selection upon 
the piano. A social half-hour was then 
spent, during which light refreshments 
were served by the hostess. B. 











BROTHERS’ CLOAKS., © 


ES IN STYLE, WORKMANSHIP 
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AND FINISH. 


SUPERB OPERA CLOAKS, 
WATTEAU PLAITED VELVET CAPES, 


In Immense Variety. 


Prices Always the Lowest Extant. 


NEW STYLES FOR NOVEMBER 
Just Received from Custom House. 


_ COR. BEDFORD STREET. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street. 
Monday, Nov. 14, 3.30 P.M. Discussion: Vaca- 
tions: their uses and abuses. 





Mrs. Martha E. 8S. Curtis, 30 Congress Street 
Boston, is prepared to do stenographic work and 
typewriting in a satisfactory manner. Special 
attention paid to copying authors’ manuscripts, 
lectures, etc. For terms, address Mrs. Curtis. 











A lady accustomed to read to invalids, or to per- 
sons who, for any reason, need a reader, would de- 
vote afew hours each week to this purpose, in Bos- 
ton or vicinity. Address, Mrs. UReTTA E. MCAL.- 
LISTER, 629 Main Street, Wakefield, Mass. 





The Woman’s Journal Pariors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, smal] parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 








THE PLAIN TRUTH 


Is good enough for Hood’s Sarsaparilla— 
there is no need of embellishment or sensa- 
tionalism. Simply what Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla does, that tells the story of its 
merit. If you have never realized its 
benefits, a single bottle will convince you 
itis a good medicine. 


The highest praise has been won by 
Hoop’s PILts for their easy, yet efficient 
action. Sold by alldruggists. Price, 25c. 

EAP ce 
CONVENIENT MARKETS, GOOD SOIL, PURE 
WATER AND EXCELLENT CLIMATE 

Are advantages to be considered when 
looking up a home, business location, 
farm, etc. West Virginia, Maryland and 
the Shenandoah Valley, Virginia, afford 
these with many more advantages. No 
section of the United States offers superior 
opportunities, and persons seeking a new 
home should examine these States before 
deciding upon a location elsewhere. Im- 
proved farm lands, adapted to stock-rais- 
ing, dairying, grain, grass and fruit grow- 
ing, can be obtained at low prices and 
upon easy terms. Thriving towns invite 
the merchant, mechanic and business man. 
Abundance of coal, timber, ore, water 
power, etc. Free sites for manufacturers. 
Persons desiring further information will 
be answered promptly and free of charge 
by M. V. Richards, Land and Immigration 
Agent, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 





HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—A stron 
comueny headed by Messrs. Charlie Reed 
and Willie Collier, will pgpesent next Mon- 
day the latest farce-com cess, ‘* Hoss 
and Hoss.”’ The com des Arthur 
Moulton, James B. . W. Myers, 
Danny Baker, Louise m, Adele Far- 
rington, Helen Colli@r, Marie Celeste, 
Helen Reimer, May Jordan and a great 
quartette and a number of others. Nota- 
ble among the characterizations is Miss 
Helen Reimer as the wife of Judge Hoss; 
Miss Adele Farrington as Sue Bretle, and 
Miss Helen Collier as Annie Rooney. The 








Bowery ball, at the end of the second act, 
catches the audience with convulsions of 
laughter, and invariably is re-demanded 
half a dozen times. Following Reed and 
Collier comes E. H. Sothern, supported by 
Miss Virginia Harned, with his new play, 
“Capt. Letterblair.” 





GLOBE THEATRE.— Adam Itzel, the | 
composer of the popular opera, ‘Tar and | 
Tartar,” now playing at the Globe, is a} 
young Baltimore musician. His Oriental 
airs and orchestrations are as character- | 
istic and full of color as Bizet’s melodies. 

t seems incredible that the musical score 
of nearly thirty numbers was composed in 
less than four weeks. Mr. Itzel claims to 
have made the orchestra score in less than 
four days, such work generally requiring 
as many months. The score is ingenious, 
effective and musical; the melodies are 
bright, original and captivating to the ear. 


BoWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—"‘A Parlor 
Match” will be the attraction of the Bow- 
doin Square Theatre for another week. 
The new version of *‘A Parlor Match” is 
far ahead of the one seen here last season, 
having had several new songs and dances, 
and an abundance of witty sayings and 
doings added. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SER- 
VICE, FAST TIME and COURTEOUS 
EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albany, 
Saratoya, ke George, Adirondack and Catskill 
Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
west and Nurthwest. . 














FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


AND 


BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 





THE POPULAR ROUTE for om petnte in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. 


THE ONLY LINE runnin 
change, from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middle- 
bury Mos ed and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTU ESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Al- 
bans, St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal 
and Quebec. 


through cars, without 





ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 


BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo- 





dations, or further information, apply to any Agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, 
OR 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


FOR LADIES, 


either with or wi 





PATENTED. 


child. 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets,and may be worn 


INFANTS. 


thout the bones, which, owing to the construction of 


the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica 
peer and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

ns aping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
t 


In the Open Back Soft bbe nee 





be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES: 
Style G00, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... $1.75 
seg $93: “ “ ** Bone Front only........... 2.00 
“ 603, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.... $33 
** €10, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... 1.50 
oe 61 1 ° “ .“ . n 1 $3 
“  @21, Children’s without Bones 75 
“ @21, Infants’ o 75 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


learn more about this meritorious gar 


ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis- 
factory we willexchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
aa One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Education 


OF 


Young Cirls. 


The Primary Department of Chauncy Hall School 
is on the ground floor, facing Copley Square; and 
from its windows to the east and south it has 


Sunshine Throughout School Hours. 


The study-room for the older girls is but one 
flight above this, and is in the same sunny corner. 

The SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR is now in session. 
Although the school was at first for boys only, it 
has been 


Co-educational for the Last Thirty Years. 


593 BOYLSTON STREET. 
THE BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y. M. €. A., Boylston Street. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Certificates received at Boston University, 
Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. Pupils sent this 
year to all the above, and Mount Holyoke and 
Harvard Annex. 

Ninth year, Sept 26. Correspondence solicited. 
Send for catalogue. 








Fitchbu Railroad Passenger Station 
, Boston. "5. R: Watson, General Pass. At. 


West Newton English and Classical 
SCHOOL. 


The fortieth year of this family and day school 
| for boys and girls will begin on Wednesday, Sept 
21, 1892. Preparation for Harvard, Smith, Welles- 
ley and other colleges, for scientific schools and for 
business. Special attention given to character- 
building. Send for catalogue, or call Tuesdays for 
information at Nathaniel_T. Alien’s, 
West Newton, Mass. 





GQ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and lioraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


LADIES’ 


Fall Patterns for Hats and Bonnets can now be 
seen at 


STORER'S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. ‘Opp. Temple Place. 
Straw and Felt Hats made into the latest styles. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 














TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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